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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sayings and Doings ; or, Sketches from Life. 
‘weoud Series. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 1082. 
London, 1825. Colburn. 

Tur second series of the Sayings and Doings 

by (not of) Theodore Hook were published 

on Monday, and we lose no time in giving 





an account of the work to our readers. Tad 


we bribed printers for proof sheets, or piro- | 


mised the publisher a puff prelusive, we 
might have written a very elaborate critique 
on the work a month ago; we, however, are 
unfortunately not gifted with second sight, 
and, if we were, we have some John Bullish 
honesty about us, which teaches us not to 
praise a book until we have seen it. We are 
well aware that this is a very old-fashioned 
practice, but still we shall adhere to it. 

The first series of Sayings and Doings was 
really a clever work, and the puffing and 





quackery of the publisher, Mr. Colburn, 
gained it a very extensive sale*: genius is, | 
however, not like steam; it cannot be pro- | 
duced in any quantity, or be directed to any | 
labour, however honourable or degrading : 
and hence Mr. Theodore Ilook, who first 
gave us three very good volumes, has now 
presented the public with three more of a 
very different character. The tales are, like 
their predecessors, illustrative of some ‘ wise | 
saws or modern instance,’ and are in number 
four: they are entitled The Sutherlands ; The 
Man of many Friends; Doubts and Fears : 
and Passion and Principle,—a very long and 
an excessively dull story, which our readers 
may wade through if they like, but we will 


| tread-mill, which no man ever yet did; this 





hot a second time—* that’s flat,’ as Falstaf 
Says. 

It is a common saying, that we should put 
the best foot foremost, and the French have a 
proverb, indicating that the first step is the 
greatest difficulty. Aware of this, Mr. The- 
odore Hook has given us his best tale at the 
commencement of the work. 


trate the proverbs of ‘ Look before you leap,’ 
and ‘ Marry in haste and repent at leisure.’ Of 
course, the tale has no reference to the ba- 
ishing © a bold peasantry, a country’s pride,’ 
in order to make place for sheep, which was 
some two years ago practised in Scotland by 
an English nobleman, somewhat intimately 
associated with the Sutherlands. We say 
of course, because the author of Savings and 
Doings knows well on which side his bread 


s buttered, and, though not a Scotchman we 
eee 








, 4 A serious, but we hope not a mortal, feud 
‘as arisen between Messrs. Taylor and Hessey 
aud Mr. Colburn, the proprietors of The London 
deci Mosithly Magazines. The former have 
Me : ly the better of the dispute, and the 

Perlative quackery of Colburn is finely ex- 


- in the last London Magazine Key. 
OL. VII. 





: It is entitled | 
The Sutherlands,’ and is intended to ill:5- | 


believe, would not stand upright in the pre- 
sence of a great man, if he thought he would 
mar his fortune by doing so;—but to our 
story of the Sutheriands. 

Mr. Sutherland, of Ringsworth ILouse, 
had two sons, George and James, and a 
daughter Jane. George was of an open and 
generous disposition ; James was a cold, cal- 
culating, avaricious young gentleman. George 
sees a Miss Busbridge at a ball, and, after a 
courtship of nine days, marries her. James, 
ou the contrary, makes a dead set at a rich 
heiress, whose father is in India, adding to a 
fortune which had already reached to 
£200,00L. The story, though the best in 
the work, is extremely extravagant. We 
have George Sutherland, a young man of 
large fortune, after a nine days’ courtship, 
marrying a young girl, the daughter of a man 
who had been appointed surveyor-general 
to Poyais, and, finding no Poyais to survey, 
returns, commits a burglary at Liverpool, for 
which he is sentenced to transportation to Bo- 
tany Bay, but passes the intermediate time 
between sentence and deportation at the 


humiliation is not, however, enough, for 
George's wife elopes with one of his own 
srooms. oa 

James is searcely less fortunate, for his in- 
tended proves to be the illegitimate daughter 
of Mr. Lazenby, who, instead of a fortune of 
£200,000, has only £300 a-year, and yet he 
has purchased her hand by a bribe of £1500 
to the mistress of the boarding-school (Bel- 
mont Establishment) where she had been 





educated. This scene is worth quoting. 
James has received a_ letter from Mrs. 
Trainer, the governess, marked private, and 
inviting him to an interview :-— 

‘ James proceeded to the * Establishment,” 
where he found the matron so/a, and evi- 
dently prepared for a solemn discussion of 
the weighty aflair: his eyes wandered round 
the room for Grace, but Grace was not to 
be seen. 

‘“ T have sent for you, my dear Mr. Su- 
therland,” said Mrs. Trainer, ‘ because I 
know young hearts are sanguine, and young 
heads inconsiderate: and if you had heard 
what I have done, from any body except 
myself, you would perhaps heve blamed me 
for want of candour, or eenstved me for 
want of feeling. —Miss Lazenby has leit me.” 

6 Tndeed !” said James, and his counte- 
nance altered : ‘* whither is she gone?” 

‘*< To her father,” 

‘“ Without one word at parting /” 

‘<<T thought it best,—I had my reasons.” 

‘¢ But [ shall see her again.” 

<<‘ Often, I hope,” said Mrs Trainer : “she 
is a good and amiable girl, and, with fer 


said the save matron. 








| expectations, her modesty and humiliiy are 
i guite exemplary. 





““ When does she return?” asked James. 

“ Perhaps not at all; but I have not been 
unmindful of you, Mr. Sutherland; 1 saw 
and knew how both of ye were inclined, and, 
I think, I may safely say [ have done my duty.” 

‘“ Pray explain,” said James. 

‘*<¢ The sister of the lady who placed Miss 
Lazenby with me,” continued Mrs. Trainer, 
‘“‘came this morning to fetch her, and take 
her to London to her father, whose oceupa- 
tions prevented his quitting town. I felt 
bound, for the sake of my dear Grace, as 
well as for your’s and my own, to explain to 
that lady my suspicion of an existing attach- 
ment between you.” 

‘Did you—indeed!" said James anx- 
lously 

‘<¢ T did—and I believe, by what I said, I 
have secured the interest of that lady in your 
behalf.” 

‘* But Grace herself?” 

‘* Loves you!” said Mrs. Trainer. 

‘“ You flatter me.” 

““ NotI,” said Mrs. Trainer : “however, [ 
have written a letter to Mr. Lazenby, de- 
tailing the nature and progress of your mu- 
tual attachment, exculpating myself from any 
undue influence over his child’s affections ; 
describing, as accurately as I was able, the 
rank and fortune of her admirer, and expres- 
sing a belief that her happiness is deeply in- 
volved and intimately connected with the 
successful termination of the intercourse.” 

‘Ten thousand thanks, my dear Mrs. 





| Trainer; how shall I ever repay this kind- 


ness ?”’ exclaimed the grateful lover. 

«« T will tell you how, James Sutherland,” 
answered Mrs Trainer: ‘ we are now speak- 
ing, you know, in strict and perfect conf- 
dence; I shall therefore be candid and ex- 
plicit. I have a son; he marred early and 
imprudently: he has a wife and four chil- 
dren, and is still a subaltern in the army ; 
an Opportunity presents itself of purchasing 
a company for him. J have not the money, 


you have; lend me the necessary sum to ac- 


complish this purpose, and I will secure 
you Grace Lazenby.” 

‘An attack upon James’s purse was in- 
deed a most desperate attempt, and he ap- 


peared thunderstruck at this very abrupt ad- 


vance. Could Mrs. Trainer be mercenary, 
could she have forwarded his views upon 
(;race with an interested motive ; yet was he 
not, in point of fact, in her power, m so 
far as that assuredly Mr. Lazenby would 
consult her and take her advice upon the 
marriage ? 

‘ These considerations crowded into James's 


' small aud narrow mind in the space of 


half a minute; but they all made room 
for another still more touching and imme- 
diate inquiry:—“‘ What was the sum she 
wanted 7” 
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*‘ Tames, as | before said. 


instantly saw | how could he fail to be?) that in so doing 


the importance of Mrs Trainey’s rood opi- | he had laid the iandation of his future 


nion; and although he loved his money 
dearly, stll he was enough of a politician to 
perceive that the ve ry best w; ly of laying out his 

capital was that which would secure him the 
most profitable return; he readily cau; oht at 
her proposal. It was clear that, by acceding 
to her desire, he should inevitably secure 
her by the double tie of fear and gratitude : 
for if she failed to exert herself sufficiently, 
exposition to the world, he was resolved, 
should inevitably ensue. 

‘But James even refined upon this refine- 
ment: he teld her that the sum she required 
was at her service: and, by way of insuring 
her warmest advocacy, and her most stren- 
nuous efforts in his behalf, he explained to 
her, that she might command the amount as 
a loan at all events; but that, if he married 
(Gsrace through her pare, the bond 
she would give him as security for the ad- 
vance, should be cancelled on the day of the 
wedding. 

‘Oh, that corruption such as this should 
rankle under the ivy-covered roof of “ Bel- 
mont Establishment; or that a library, 
well filled with the works of Porteus and 
Tomline and Horsley should have been the 
scene of such a transaction! Now could 
James easily divine why things had oceurred 
which had 
hitherto been inexplicable; now could he 
more readily understand the intimacy which 


subsisted between the respectable head of 


this seminary and Mr. Biggs the attorney 
who was perpcetuat!ly in her house, and who 
(no sooner said than done) was immediate ly 
introduced to forward and complete the ar- 
rangement proposed in the present Instance 
by the exemplary guardian of female mora- 
lity, for the laudable purpose of promoting 
her only son’s interests. 

‘Mr. Biggs was a prudent, wary, tena- 
cious, taciturn personage, and, as times go, 
somewhat honest, and who, although retired 
from business, had been selected by the lady 
of the house as a gentleman quite to be re- 
hed on. 

‘James felt a decree of awkwardness in 
opening the business, but Mrs. Trainer ex- 
plained to him in acorner, that there was 
no necessity for any confidential conditions 
in the obligation: she was quite ready to 
trust to his honour as to returning the bond 
in the event of the marriage: and that it 
necded only to be a sinple bond for so 
much money, covenanting on her pat to 
pay certain inte rest, and repay the principal 
ata certain period; in short, she talked the 
matter over with so much tact, and know- 
ledge of the sort of thing, that James felt as- 
sured that she was a very prudent long- 
headed person, not altogether unaccu: stomed 
to similar negotiations; and, elated beyond 
measure with the bright prospects of fortune 
which this temporary sacrifice ope ned to his 
view, the crafty lover gave the necessary di- 
sections to Biggs, and in the course of the 
following day received the valuable docu- 
ment in return for fifteen hundred pounds, 
Which he paid with the greatest satisfaction 
into the hands of the dame; convinced 


wealth and prosperity. 

‘James, who with all his worldliness had 
never telt the smallest suspicion of his dear 
fiiend Mrs. Trainer, was a good deal puz- 
zied what to make of society, when he found 
this venerable personage absolutely making 
a traffic of her pupils; quite certain in his 
own mind, that one or two girls who had 
pre viously married early: in life. , after having 
left the * Establishme mit,’ * had been disposed | 
of in a similar manner.’ 

The second tale illustrates the proverb of 
© Practice is better than precept ; it is long 
and dull, improbable, and inconsistent, and 
the story is neither good, nor could we de- 
tach a single scene favourable to the author. 
The third story, which is one of the shortest, 
is intended to illustrate the adage, ‘The 
tongue of the evil speaker is no slander ;’ 
but, in fact, any other proverb might be sub- 
stituted with great propriety. The last and 
longest tale is entitled * Passion and Preju- 
dice,’ and the moralist inculeates, pro- 
fesses to inculcate, that * That which cannot be 
cured must be endured,’ a truism which few 
persons will dispute. In this tale, the author 


and its customs ; the best passage, however, 
we can select, is that which is descriptive of 
the shipwreck :— 


mitigated, except by a faint, unfrequent, and 
distanttlash of forked lightning, which seemed 
itself baffled and driven about by the wind), 
a huge sea rolling onwards, like a black 
inountain top ped by snow, broke dire ctly on 
board, to windward, und swept away the 
launch, the live” stoek, the cahooce, the 
staunchions, and ring-bolts, tearing up the 
decks along with them, and leaving them 
open to the rolling waves, which made regu- 
lar way over her. 

© In the middle of the might, all the star- 
board main-chain-plates gave way : the fore- 
runners and tackle were got to secure the 
mast, but the worst misfortune was vet to oe- 
cur: a leak was discovered under her stern 
post, through which, as she rose to meet the 
coming waves, rushed in at every pitch an 
awful quantity of water. 

‘ All hands were at the pumps, and it was 
clear that, unless the ship were lightened, 
the leak would gain upon them; before day- 
light the men “were fainting from fatioue, 
and cold and wet, and sank from their la- 
bour; the ship seemed rap idly settling, and 
the waist was ankle deep in water, yet no one 
dared to sound the well, lest those who al- 
ready had begun to des| air should, if the 
report were bad, give themselves up for lost, 
and, by abandoning themselves to their fate, 
involve the fate of others. 

‘In the midst of this most awful storm, 
there gleamed a pale flickering hght upon 
the topmast head: it seemed to burn, un- 
moved by the contending gusts around it,— 
in a moment it shifted to the fore-topmast— 
then darted back to its old position, having 





striking contrast it afforded to the surrounding 








introduces us to his acquaintance W ith India 


‘A little after midnight (ihe darkness un- | 


— 





darkness, coupled with the sad time at which 
they behe ld it, rendered this natural pheno- 
menon deeply interesting, if not positively 
awful. 

‘Out of her cabin, and of her bed, wag 
dragged the half-lifeless Fanny, by her hus. 
band, contrary to her inclination, and in op. 
position to her earnest prayers, to look on 
this; his excellency carried his point, as he 
was wont to do—and called to Weisted to 
| Support her ladyship as she stood on the 
companion-ladder, in obedience to his ex. 
cellewey’s command. 

‘Inthe horrors of this night, in the mids 
of hurricanes and tempests, now lifted to the 
mountain’s top, now buried in the fathomless 

valley of waters below, the ill-fated Fanny 
leaned once more for support upon the com- 
panion of her youth, the beloved of her heart; 
again did she experience the gentle solicitude 
which ever marked his conduct towards her ; 
again did she feel the pressure of that hand 
which she had so often clasped in friendship 
and affection: he spoke soothingly to her, 
and though the words he uttered were lost to 
her ear in the general din, she felt his breath 
upon her cheek—her feelings overcame her 
—she fainted in his arms—in the arms of 
Welsted, who thus was driven, 1n conjunction 
with her husband, to carry her into her ¢a- 
bin. The dangers and difficulties of such a 
proceeding can only be judged by those who 
have been partakers of it.—She was at length, 
however, safely placed on her couch, al- 

though le to every thing around her. 

‘« She isa bad passenger in a storm, Mr. 





touched the iron ring at the main-yard-arm ; | as he was, that the experiment W 
the undisturbed serenity of the flame. the | in the extreme, and would, in all 


Welsted,” said lis excellency. 

‘ A storm, indeed !—not the wild roarings 
of the mighty waters, not the rude ele mental 
strife, at whose mere y she was, not the 
forked lightning, nor the pealing thunder, was 
half so potent as the storm that rage ‘din her 
own mind—that was the dreadful conflict ot 
pi assion with principle. 

‘ As soor as day dawned, and the wretch- 
ed state of the ship, then almost a wreck, was 
evident, the master gave orders to commence 
lightening her; all hands were turned up; 
the bulk-heads forward were knocked dows, 
and all hands set to work to heave cargo 
overboard. The difficulty of getting at it, as 
she was then rolling and pitching, was great: 
but, after halfan hour, a chain of hands was 
‘formed aft, and bales, and chests, and bar- 
rels, and cases, were promise uously | hoisted 
upon deck, where the foaming waves [os 
them, and swept them mto the bosom of the 
deep 

All exertions, however, appeared un- 
availing, and, housk the di ry had been €\- 
pended in alternately heaving ov erboard and 
pumping, the ship laboured Just as much, 
the le: ks continued to gain, the men grew 
fainter, and the storm, if possible, increased ; 
—birds flocked for shelter to the rigging, and 
the bravest sailor there stood still and trem: 
bled. m 

‘ At eight at night the master resolved, 1 
possible, to wear ship, without consulting OF 


s 
communing with a human being, consclou: 
as perilous 


probability, 
in a mo 
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. 
a rope-yarn. Hope beamed on his mind 
then ; those who knew not his thoughts, felt 
‘ncreased apprehensions, for she lay in the 
trough of the sea, rolling gunnel under; no 
sail set, for none could stand the weather ; 

the sil 

blown into ribands from the stay ; till, just at 
midnight, a erash on deck announced the 
mainemast gone: at one blow, 
stricken deer, she fell toppling with her yards 
and top-mast over the starboard side; she 
went about ten feet above the deck, and just 
above the mizen-stay : and the mizen-mast 
itself trembled like a reed, as Welsted clung 
to it, to watch the work of havoc above. 

‘It was a scene for a painter: the noise 
was inconceivable, the night inky black, the 
waves dashing over every part of the vessel, 
The women, battened down forward, were 
screaming for mercy, and their cries were 
mingled with the clashing of axes used by 
the men cutting away the rigging, by the 
cleaming light of lanthorns, disposed in the 
most advantageous points, and the stern 
bawling of those in cominand, with the faint 
reply of others who, in the midst of the stu- 
pendous waves, were in the main-chains, 
over the side, endeavouring to clear the ship 
of wreck: for the mast clung as it were to 
the quarter, and the counter beat so heavily 
upon the main-top, which lay close beneath 
it, that every moment they expected she 
would be stove in. 

‘At this moment three following = seas 
again swept her fore and aft, and a shriek of 
horror, which overtopped the howlings of 
the tempest itself, announced some dreadful 
calamity. All those who were iorward were 
washed at one “fell swoop” from off the 
bows, and plunged into inevitable destruction. 
Even anny was conscious of the crease of 
noise, and of achange of motion in the ship ; 
she rushed from her cabin, and caught the 
arm of her husband, who was encouraging by 
his presence the hardy sailors in their duty, 
on the top step of the companion-ladder. 
let me—-—.”” 

‘Nothing, ma’am, nothing!” said the 
general, angrily ; “* go to bed, Lady Brash- 
leigh; there is no danger—all will be well 
soon, ma’am.” 

‘Another following sea struck her—and 
another—it was the last !—the dead lights 
wer; 
itself vielded to the shock—the water deluged 
thing 


: In J } 1 , . 
le aecks below, and, carrying every 
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itself, driving those who were on the conrpa- 
non, forward. 

| * Fanny Was caught, as she was whirled 
rorward, by Welsted, who seized firmly hold 
of the binnacle, which broke away from its 
Cleets ; Sir Frederick was hurried onward in 
mie Mass of waters, and the master of the 
ee having uttered an exclamation too 
Clearly ludicative that all was over 
endeavouring for a moment to “ hold on” by 
the foremast, but, in | 
Overwhelmed ungovernable slip miei 
mendous comine 


tt——unresisted 
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ary lull, she went about, without strain- | 
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like the! 


small one used to bring her round was | 





shivered into splinters—the stern-frame 


It, burst upwards through tie deck , 


tre- 
vave, and rose not to meet | 


of her 


‘ to: ° e ; ° a . | 
* Sir Frederick,” said she, “ what is it?— | 


mountain burst directly upon her ; the con- 
sea, rushing forward from the stern, 
met the advancing torrent ; the ship plunged 
forward for a moment, as if struggling wtth 
destruction, but the effort was vain, and, 
forging a-head, she sank at once into the fa- 
thomless deep. 

‘Welsted, who had never let go his pre- 
cious charge, during the important period in 
which all this was transacting, had lashed 
his beloved to the binnacle, himself holding 
on firmly ; and, when the whirl of waters, m 
which the ship seemed to suck down every 
thing around it, had a little subsided, he 
awoke to a consciousness of his situation : 


the binnacle floated beyond the contines of 


the horrid abyss, and, upon the surface of the 
mountainous waves, sull floated the fond de- 
voted pair. 

‘The power of endurance with which hu- 
manity is gifted is hardly credible to those 
who have not suilered; here was the delicate 
Lady Brashleigh, nurtured with the fondest 
care, and couched on downy beds, the even- 
ing breeze itself too rude to blow upon her, 
exposed to the tremendous wind and con- 
stant drenching of the raging sea, through a 
night of awful misery. She was unconseious 
of her situation: and it was with the greatest 
care and toil that Welsted could sustain her 
in a position which alone secured her from 
almost entire immersion in the waves. The 
sickening and dreadful sameness of mounting 
rapidly on one high billow, followed by the 
dreadful and impetuous fall from it, only to 
rise upon another, and that perhaps the last, 
had worn her out, and it is doubtiul whether, 
at the time, she was sensible whose arm it 
was that held her in- safety, or upon whose 
bosom her aching head reclined. 


rem 


‘The day had just begun to dawn, when 
the sound of a gun, deadened by the storm, 
as if it were muffled, broke upon Welsted’s 
ear. Tle raised himself to look, but could 
SCC nothing but weter—water water! lle 
thoueht he had been deccived—he spoke to 
Fannuy—she answered, evidently unconscious 
situation. Again the sound struck 
him: and the day brighten Q fy; a moment. 
as he mounted on the edge of a high-rolling 
wave, he caught a glimpse of a vessel near 
them. 

‘It was a sloop of war ret 
Cape from India. The doubt, the danger, 
and the difficulty of their situation now arose 
from the? 


, “ir : ae 
ninuteness of the object upon waich 
' 

thev floated, and 
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disengaged from her for the purpose ; but it 
was almost hopeless to expect so small an 
object to attract the eye through such a space 
or atsuch a distance. It was not seen; yet 
Providence guided the brig towards the place 
where the unhappy creatures still existed ; 
they were actually caught sight of the wea- 
ther was somewhat more moderate—the gal- 
lant bark ploughed the foaming waves, and 
neared the suflerers. 

‘ Now was the difficult part of the task to 
do; no boat could live; and even if a rope 
could be thrown to Welsted, in all probabi- 
lity, the moment the floating wreck came in 
contact with the larger object, it would be 
dashed to atoms along with those upon it. 


fruitless efforts, at length the rope was hove 
towards Francis—he caught it—every eye 
now beamed—every heart beat.  ‘* Stand 
by !” was the word.—** Fend off !"—** Fend 
off 1"—“ easy" —** now” —“ now"’-—* now !”" 

‘The moment came ;—the wreck touched 
the quarters of the brig ;—four or five good 
men, boatswain’s mates and captains of tops, 
were ready to seize it in the main chains— 
the grasp was firm—-the hold was certain— 
the rope was aboard. “ Ease off!"—“ Ease 
off!” was the cry.  “ Avast !"—“ avast 
there!” sounded in the chains. Fanny was 
safe on deck—the brig gave a sudden heel 
to windward—the wreck rose sharply uuder 
the chains, and Welsted received a mortal 
blow on the head at the instant of Fanny’s 
preservation. 


‘She was senseless. She heard not his 


, death-scream—it was momentary—lost in 








| We have already spoken in terms of 


the gush and rush of waters—he was seen 


but for an instant In his agony he raised 
his hands, and a huge wave, bursting over 
him, buried him in its black and relentless 
hosom.’ 

Although there is always a great deal of 
common place stuff in what Mr. Theodore 
ifiook writes, and, although he 1s perpetually 
*s icrificing the probable for ad captandum in- 
cidents ; yet there is considerable cleverness 
about him, and we theretore feel somewhat 
surprised that the work before us should be 
SO poor; it is indeed a sad falling off, and 
three more such volumes would make the 
world perfectly indifferent to his Sayings and 


Poimgs in tuture. 





A Picturesque Tour along the Rivers Ganges 
and Juana, in India; consisting of Twenty- 
four highly-coloured Views, §e. By Lrevt.- 
Cor. LoRrREST. 
Concluded from p_ 18.) 
just 
nbellishments of this 
and all that we can 
extracts, to show that ti 
Tour itself is highly interesting. In th uc - 
count Of a visit to the city of Lucknow, we 
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placed himself at the top of the steps, to 
receive him. A'yout one hundred hircarrahs, 
armed with spears avith silver handles and 
silver maces, preceded, crying aloud his titles; 
these were followed by several attendants on 
horseback, and others on foot, carrying flam- 
beaux; then came the body guard, armed 
with spears and swords. lis highness fol- 
lowed these on a superbly caparisoned ele- 
yhant, and in a splendid howdah or seat. 
fe was accompanied by five of his sons, 
each ov his own elephant, with their respec- 
tive attendants, and about ten of his prineipal 
nobles; the lights placing themselves on 
each side the steps leading up to the door, 
where he was received by the resident, and 
conducted to the drawing-room. During 
dinner his highness did not appear to have 
lost his appetite, though he was far outdone 
by one of his nobles, named Cossine Ali 
Khan, who sat opposite to me at table, and 
ate as much certainly as would have satistied 
any five English farmers. He was a good- 
looking man, of about five feet ten inches in 
height, but immensely large, so as to weigh 
upwards of twenty stone. [lis own servants 
brought his dinner, which consisted of a large 
dish of boiled rice, with butter, spices, and a 
variety of vegetables, which being all placed 
in a semicircle before him, he took of the 
several ingredients, and, mixing up a pertion 
of them with his hand, be began to chuck 
this into his mouth; part he swallowed, but 
a large portion was denied entrance by his 
mustachios, and descended on_ his plate. 
What amused me most was, this bon-virant, 


in the midst of his repast, threw handfuls of 


this mess on the plates of his fellow nobles, 
who seemed to receive this substantial mark 
of his favour with profound respect. He 
described a favourite dish, of which he often 
indulged in enumerating the several items, 
like a professed epicure. He gave also the 
exact measure of the several e:gredients, 
which amounted in all to seven pounds’ 
weight. After stuffing himself thoroughly, 
his servant brought a ponderous ewer and 
bason, when his lordship washed his beard 
and hands, and, rising with a salaam to his 
master, retired to take his nap. The Newab 
retired about nine o'clock: the procession 
was the same as on his arrival, except that 
there was a much greater display of flam- 
beaux, almost every attendant, servant, 
guard, Ke. bearing one. The night being 
very dark added to this scene, and produced 
a brilliant effect, which time never can efface 
from my memory. 

‘The following day was the Mahommedan 
festival of the Ede, corresponding with our 
Faster, as it is celebrated on the appearance 
of the new moon, after the month Ramazan, 
which resembles the Lent of the Christians. 
During its continuance the Mussulmans eat 
nothing from sunrise to sunset; and some 


are said to be so punctilious as not even to | 


swallow their saliva during that period. The 
festiviues at the conclusion of the feast are 
sumptuous: some very curious in their nature ; 
but, in consequence of the death of the Newab’s 
mother, his highness did not attend, and 
much of the splendour of the festival was 
lost in consequence.’ 
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Another day was dedicated to an elephant 
ficht, and Colonel Forrest, with the rest of 
the party, set out in the morning from the 
palace of the Newab, a sort of country 
house, where there is an area appropriated 
for the combatants of elephants and other 
w Id beasts :— 

‘An elegant breakfast (says Colonel F.) 
awaited our arrival; after which we passed 
to a spacious verandah on the east side of 
the palace, which looked down into the area 
prepared for the combat: the latter was 
nearly surrounded by a paling of bamboo, 
eighteen or twenty feet high. Soon after we 
were all seated, the crowd were admitted, 
and presently filled the circumference of the 
theatre below us. Two very large war-ele- 
phants were now brought forward from oppo- 
site sides, each preceded by its favourite fe- 
male, whose presence, it appears, Is neces- 
sary to arouse the anger of these noble ani- 
mals. The conflict of this pair, however, 
cave little sport, one of them appearing very 
shy, and inferior to his opponent in strength ; 
they were. therefore, withdrawn. Another 
pair now advanced, led as the first. These 
approached with a slow and majestic step, 
until they caughta glimpse of each other; 
both then raising their trunks, and uttering a 
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shrill and angry ery, rushed with the most | 


tremendous impetuosity together, presenting 
their heads to receive the first shock — It was 
awfully grand. The animals, thus stopped 
in their tirst career, still continued to strive, 
by every possible exertion of strength and 
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voice, and the sharp goad _ with which the 
elephant is always driven and guided,’ 

As no extracts we can make can giye 4 
just idea of this excellent work, any more 
than one drop of a magnificent chandelier cap 
enable a person to judge of its beauty, we 
shall not quote another line, but refer to the 
volume itself, which, to persons who haye 
visited India, or have friends there, mus 
prove doubly acceptable. 





The Memoirs of Joseph Fouché, Duke of 
Otranto,. , 
(Continued from p. 67.) 


Tur world has generally given the Ablé 


| Sieyes credit for talents, and the man whose 


verdict against the lite of his sovereizn wa; 
given in five words, may claim the character 
of decision; it would appear, however, by 
the following project of his, for forming 
sovernment after that of the three consuls, 
that he was a very silly politician :— 

‘It was known that the government of 
Sieyes was to terminate in a pinnacle, ina 
species of inonarchical shaft, erected upon 
republican foundations ; an idea to which he 
had been for a long time attached : an atten- 
tion and even impatient curtosity was mani- 
fested, till at last he discovered the capital of 
his constitutional edifice. What was Sievyes’ 
proposal? 4 grand elector, chosen for life by 
the conservative senate, sitting at Versailles, 
representing the majority of the nation, with 


'a revenue of six millions, a guard of three 


art, to force their adversary back, or to ate. 


tack him in flank. 
still were firmly pressed together, and they 
alternately receded and railed. One was 
of rather a smaller size tian his antazonist, 


Their heads, howe ver, ! 


but he appeared to make up for this deti- | 


ciency by his creater spirit 


lle retreated a 


little for a moment, but it was only to renew | 


the charge with increased rage: again they 
met: the same tremendous concussion took 
place, and these attacks were several times 


repeated, until, ina last and most desperate 


one, a tooth of the smailer elephant Was 
broken in two with a loud erash. 
Was not dispirited, and would have persever- 


el longer in the contest; but being now so | 


decidedly inferior to his adversary, the fire- 
works were cast between them, which ended 
the combat. 

‘The noble animals kept for this sport 
are unfit, of course, for any other purpose, 
and are almost ungovernable by their ma- 
hauts. They are fed, to bring them up in 
this furious state, on high-seasoned fruit and 
spices, which in a manner intoxicate them, 
and render them furious beyond description. 

‘The mahauts, or conductors, sit upon the 
elephant’s back during the contest, and too 
often fall victims to tre mad rage of their 
own animal, or the opposing foe. There is 
a large pad, like a mattress, strongly fixed on 
the animal's back, and covered over with a 
coarse netting of thick white cotton rope ; 
to this the mahaut clings, and, as the ele- 
phants approach to the attack, the mder gra- 
dually recedes towards the tail, where he 
usually is at the moment of the shock, stimu- 
lating the already furious animal with his 
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thousand men, and having no other functions 
than to nominate two consuls, one for peace, 
and another for war, both independent ofeach 
other in the exercise of their functions. And 
this grand elector, in case of a bad choice, 
could be absorbed by the senate, which was 
Invested with the night of drawing back into 
its own body, without explaining its reasons, 
every depositary of public authority, the two 
consuls and the grand elector not excepted ; 
the latter, having become a member of the 
senate, would no longer have any direct share 
in the operations of government. 

‘Ifere Bonaparte could no longer contain 
himself; rising up and bursting into a loud 
laugh, he took the paper froin the hands of 
Sieyes, and, with one dash of his pen, sabred 
what he called metaphysical nonsense. Sieves, 
who generally yielded to, instead of resisting. 
objections, defended, nevertheless, his grand 
elector ; and said that, after all, a king ought 
to be nothing else — Bonaparte replied, wit 
much warmth, that he mistook the shadow 
for the substance, the abuse for the principle: 
that there could not be in the government 
any active power without an independence 
founded upon, and detined by, preregauve. 
Healso made several other preconcerted 0b- 
jections, to which Sieyes replied very lamely; 
and becoming gradually more warm, he 
finished by addressing his colleague thus :— 
“ How could you have supposed, citizen 
Sieyes, that a man of honour, of talent, and 
of some capacity in affairs, would ever con- 
sent to be nothing but a hog fattened up by a 
few millions in the royal chiteau of Ver 
sailles ?’” Amused by this sally, the mem 
bers of the conference began to laugh; and 
Sieyes, who had already testified indecision, 
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-emained confounded, and saw his grand 
lector, sink never to rise again. 

Bonaparte was at one time suspected of 
wishing to favour the return of the Bourbons; 
or, at least, such a report was in circulation — 

‘The king himself, then at Mittau, de- 
ceived by his correspondents in Paris, con- 
ceived that the favourable moment was come 
fyr him to claim his crown; and transmitted 
to the consul Lebrun, by means of the Abbé 
de Montesquiou, his secret agent, a letter 
addressed to Bonaparte, wherein, in the most 
mincing terms, he endeavoured to convince 
him of the honour he would acquire by re- 
placing him on the throne of his ancestors. 
“1 can do nothing for France without you,” 
said that prince, “ and you cannot contribute 
ty the welfare of France without me. Llasten, 
then, to undertake the task.” 

‘At the same time the Count d’Artois sent 
the Duchess de Guiche, a lady of great at- 
traction and talent, from London, in order, 
on his side, to open a negotiation of a parallel 
description, by means of Josephine, who was 
considered the tutelary angel of the royalists 
and emigrants. She obtained some inter- 
views, and I was informed of them by Jose- 
phine herself, who, in conformity to our 
mutual treaty, cemented bya thousand francs 
per day, informed me of all that passed in 
the interior of the chateau.’ 

Among the plots against the life of Bona- 
parte, that of the Infernal Machine was the 
hearest of proving fatal : — 

‘The oratorio of the Creation of the World, 
by Haydn, was announced for the 24th of 
December, at the opera; all Paris was aware 
that the First Consul would be present, with 
his retinue. So profound was the perversity 
of the conspiracy that the agents of Georges 
deliberated whether it would not be more 
certain to station the infernal machine be- 
neath the foundations o1 the opera pit, in 
such a manner as to blow up at the same 
tune Bonaparte and the entire élite of his 
government. Whether it was the idea of 
‘0 horrible a catastrophe, or the uncertainty 
of destroying the individual against whom 
such an outrage was designed, which caused the 
crime to be put off, | am incapable,—indeed, 
J tremble, to pronounce. Nevertheless an 
old ofticer of the marines, named Saint-R6é- 
gent, assisted by Carbon, called Little Fran- 
Cis, a subaltern, was directed to station the 
fatal machine in the Rue Saint-Nicaise, 
Which it was necessary tor Bonaparte to 
Pass, and toapply the match in time to blow 
up his carriage. The burning of the match, 
the effect of the powder and explosion, was 
all computed by the time which the coach- 
man of the irst Consul ordinarily employed 
im coming from the Tuileries to that upper 
Portion of the Rue Saint Nicaise where the 
infernal machine was to be placed. 

The Prefect of Police and myself were 
apprised, the evening before, that there was 
blog a eisPering In certain clubs of a great 
“si at was to be struck on the following 
“es gn information Was very vacue ; 
nae Rpinegeeed equally alarming were 
“ited on every day. The First ( onsul, 
lita as instantly apprised of it, by our 

ports. Te at first appeared to 
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exhibit some hesitation; but, on the report 
of the counter-police of the palace, that the 
epera-house had been inspected, and all 
kinds of precautionary measures taken, he 
called for his carriage and departed, accom- 
panied by his aids-de-camp. On this occa- 
sion, as on so many others, it was Casar 
accompanied by his fortune. It is well 
known that the hope of the conspirators was 
only baffled by a slight accident. The First 
C'onsul’s coachman, being half intoxicated on 
that day, having driven his horses with more 
than usual celerity, the explosion, which was 
computed with rigorous precision, was re- 
tarded about two seconds, and that scarcely 
perceptible fraction of time, deducted from 
the preconcerted time, sufficed to save the 
life of the First Consul and consolidate his 
wower*, 

‘Without expressing any astonishment at 
the event, Bonaparte exclaimed, on hearing 
the report of the frightful explosion, “ that 
is the infernal machine ;” and, without desir- 
ing to retrograde or tly, he made his appear- 





ance at the opera.’ 

The situation of Fouché was one of great 
difficulty—it was a life of intrigue, and his 
efforts to guard the life of Bonaparte, and to 


ways satisfy his master. Fouche takes the 
merit of having given Bonaparte a great deal 
of good advice, justas Mr. Dallas does with 
regard to Lord Byron; we suspect, however, 
that interest, rather than love, swayed both 
these counsellors. Fouché in favour appears 
to have been a sincere friend, but, out of it, an 
implacable enemy: he is very inveterate 
against Savary, whom he accuses of wishing to 
sacrifice the Count d’Artois and the Due de 


that of Minister of Police. 
to power, became more active than ever: 


his system :— 
‘It was to the central focus of my cabiuet 
hat all the great affairs of state, of which [ 


will not be doubted, that 1 had salaried spies 


both sexes, hired at the rate of a thousand or 
two thousand franes per month, according to 


ceived their reports directly in writing, hav- 
ing a conventional mark. Every three months 
I communicated my list to the emperor, 1 


order that there might be no double employ- 





* ¢The infernal machine did not accomplish 
its design, which was that of destroying the 
First Consul; but it caused the death of some 
twenty persons, and wounded fifty-six others, 
more or less severely. Medical assistance was 
given to the unfortunate wounded, according 
to the greater or less severity of their wounds. 
The maximum of that medical assistance was 
four thousand five hundred francs, and the 
minimum twenty-five frances. The orphans and 
widows received pensions, as well as the chil- 
dren of those who perished ; but only till they 
arrived at their majority ; and then they were 
to receive two thousand fiancs for their fitung 





out.’ 


discover the plots against him, did not al- | 


Berri, instead of the Due d’Enghein; but the | 
secret of hostility ts, perhaps, to be found in | 
Savary having succeeded to Foucheé’s post, | 
Pouche, restored | 


and we shall let him give his own account of : 
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ment; and also in order that the nature of 
the service, occasionally permanent, often 
temporary, might be rewarded either by places 
or remunerations. 


‘ As to the department of foreigm poliee, it 


had two essential objects, namely, to watch 
friendly powers, and counteract hostile go- 


vernments. In both cases, it was A se 
of individuals purchased’ or pensioned, and 


commissioned to reside near each govern- 
ment, or in each principal town, independent 
of numerous secret agents sent into all coun- 
tries, either by the minister of foreign affairs, 
or by the emperor himself. 


‘I also had my foreign spies. It was In 


my department, also, that the foreign ga- 
zettes prohibited to the perusal of the French 


people, and transcripts of which were sent to 
ine, were treasured up. - By that means, I 
held in my handsthe most important strings 
of foreign politics ; and I discharged, in con- 


junction with the chief of the government, a 


task capable of controlling or balancing that 
of the minister charged with the function of 
foreign relations. 

‘] was thus far from limiting my duties to 
espionnage. All the state prisons were under 
my control, as well as the gendarmerie. The 
delivery and the visa of passports belonged to 
me. To me was assigned the duty of over- 
looking amnestied individuals and foreigners. 
[ established general commissariats in the 
principal towns ot the kingdom, which ex- 
tended the net-work of the police over the 
whole of France, and especially our fron- 
tiers. 

‘ My police acquired so high a renown, 
that the world went so far as to pretend that 
I had, among my secret agents, three nobles 
of the ancien ) égime, distinguished by princely 
titles, and who daily communicated to me 
the result of their observations. 

‘TL confess that such an establishment was 
expensive ; it swallowed up several millions, 
the funds of which were secretly provided 


from taxes laid upon gambling and prostitu- 
‘tion, and from the granting of passports. 


grasped the strings, finally converged. It. 


in ali ranks and all orders; I had them of . 
sary evil 


Notwithstanding all that has been said against 
gambling, reflecting and decided minds must 
allow, that in the actual state of society, the 
legal converting of vice into profit is a neces- 
A proof that all the odium atten- 


‘dant upon the measure is not to be attributed 


their importance and their services. I re- | exclusively to the republican governments, 


is, that at the present day, gambling taxes 
form part of the budyvet of the old govern- 
ment now re-established. Since it was an 


| unavoidable evil, it became necessary to ein- 
| ploy severe regulations, that the disorder 


ee 





might at least be under control. Under the 
empire, the establishment of which cost near- 
ly four hundred millions of franes, since there 
vere thirty families to be provided with dig- 
nities and honours, it became necessary to 
organize the gambling-horses upon a much 
larger scale, for the produce of them was not 
solely destined to reward my moving pha- 
lanxes of spies, | nominated a Reveten 3 10 
ceneral of t!e gambling-houses in France ; 
Perrein, the elder, who already farmed them, 
and who, after the coronation, extended his 


privilege over all the chief towns of the em- 


! pire. upon condition of peying-fourteen mil- 
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lions vearly, independent of three thousand 


frances d: ily 1 to the minister of the police. All, 
however. did not remain in his hands. 
‘All thes ele) ents of an immense OWE 


did not reach my calnet. 
Without ulllity. As | 


’ 4 . 
became mv ducv to 


there to exp 

was informed of all, it 
centre In myself the pub- 
known to 
uneasiness 


ler to make 
the head of the government’ the 
and mish 

‘] will not ) 
Was in my power to act upon the fear or 
ror which eithe mstantly 
ower, 


taints in or 
rtunes OF tae state. 
. : 

tin Vt fore 
r more or li en On 
vimuted 
vreat searcher into the state, 


plain, 


agi- 
The 
I could com- 
for the whole 
view, what evils 
I found 


to reduce, as was ny wish, the 


tated the possessor of 
censure, and condemn, 
of France. In this point of 
have I not prevented ? [f 
unable 
ral 
benevolent institution, |have a 
tisfaction of 


myself 
, Fene- 
vohee toa mere scarecrow, or rather foa 
t least the sa- 


being able to assert, that I have 


done more good than ill; that is to say, that 
I have avoided more evil than it was per- 
mitted me to do, ha wing alm Ost always to 


struggle with 

and thie 

State, 
. In my Sx cond 


much more by the 


the prejudices, the Passi IS, 
furious trans} ports of the chief of the 


ministry, I eded 
force of informations and 
bv restraint and 1] 


Succ 


ehension, 


of app than DV ie 
employment of coercive measures. I re- 
vived the ancient police maxim, n unely, that 
three persons could not meet and speal kon 

discreetly u ipon public aflurs, without its 


coming the next day to the ears of the minis- 
ter of police. Certain it is, that [ had the 
address to make it universally believed that 


. 7 ’ ° 
wherever tour persons assem ed, there, in 


nv pay, were eyes to see and ears to hear. 
~ hoa belief. no doubt, tended to ceneral 
corruption and debasement; but, on the 
other hand, what evils, wh tchedness, 


what tears 


has it jee Verte i! Su 


this vast and territie machine called the ce- 
neral police of the cmp » [Tt m: iy & asilv be 
conceived that, withor tne: clectin: + the details. 


ae77 ee: ae aie eee Ser 
| WOS CTAHIehS icone pol its CUSED and 
} a 
sults. 


Dublin [ NU revi 


th Spanish 
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DOoOwnNrS. By yp. Yl. London, 1824. 

Baldwin and Co. 
Arrnoven the author has not given us 
any poem of particular interest or mnport 
ance, he exhiluts promise of a talent that, if 
duly cultivated, may enable hin to achicve 
some production of ne common 14 rit. We 
eile hye St } le as d Vi it} ) the or ar al fen Ste. and. 
in these, we think that rely des ive parts 

the best. The wr wing extract from th 
poem on the Death of Don Carlos, is a fair 
pecimen ot tl > authors talent - 


‘Sweet aretiy ee les, Aranjuez. lovches 


Of Flora’s blossuinyicalms ! the 


That passes o’er thy bowers of blessedness 


The Perimwafted fur on unseen win 


in wave, 


From some fair islet of the cast 
A place of ff nd tlowers, by Luman toot 
Lontrod, by hinman hand aunniibed—diunks 


‘ ‘ : 
3d Pui ¥ i 4<o5d. 8 i , ta } Qc bla 





Than e’er from fairest islet of the 


Of thy rich bell-shrubs ; keener perfumes these 
east, 

Or Banda, or Amboyna, or the shore 

Of old Serendib, breathed along the sea, 
Wooing the mariner from his homeward course: 
Oft, when the busy hand of evening shuts 


The rainbow petals, she enjoys within 


A sott imprisonment ‘til! opening morn, 

Sweet are thy shades; and sweet and bright 
and cool 

Thy labyrinth of waters, led along 

Thro’ m iny a secret conduit by the hand 

Of cunning artists, “til each silvery jet 

Showers renovation on the turf beneath. 

‘And fair were those two youthful forms that 
late 
Thro’ bless’d 
triie, 

In beauty and in fate, of these young forms 
Lived in the trellised foli ge that enwove 

The bower where last they. met:—a linden he, 
Graceful and geen and fresh and vigorous, 
Transmitted thro’ leaf the suntieht melts 
To emciald lustre,—but whose leaf, alas! 
Larhest of FrOVEe, 

Is wasted by the worm! 


Aranjuez wandered: emblems 


VW iif Se 


all its brotuers of the 


Phe cistus g ive 


The fairness of Aer cheek; the cistus gave 
fe i , ' ' , ’ . 
The semblance of thut cheeks decay—its 


flower, 
Perishing as fair, oft scaticred in the sigh 
Breathed by the wood-nymph as she flits along. 
In early youth they loved, and Fortune seemed 
Propitious to their love, and Hymen bade 
The nuptual torch be liguted, and the wreath 
Of flowercts be enwoven to adorn 
Elizabeth’s young brow; and Carlos wore 
His happiest smile,—lhis happiest, and the last 
That lit his features—for the despot came ! 
Dim grew the toreh—faded the nuptial wreath, 
When Philip seized lis rothed, and 
bore 
The shrinking victim to his altar-throne! 
Having given this picture of southern 
mar readers 
cription, from the 
wis 0 nes 


, 
sons bet 


scenery, we Wali DOW present ( 
ie of an ovposite des 
A 


‘ Expedition to the North P 


with oi 


‘Few are the shores that on 
way. 

Remotest land—if land it may be ealled, 

Where snows and snows uninter- 
rupt 

Shroud the dead soil—dull 

A portion from the waters: 

Its pyramids of ice, at distance viewed 

By the lone Scandinavian, 

Lis twilight bark, seein to his startled gaze 

he tents une: uthiv Of that Clant race, 

was tell, 

isplail followers 

northward to- 


prect you your 


and snows 


Spitzpergen usurps 


toweling ligu 


as lie plie Ss 


I 

fie Jotuns; who, as ancient Sa 

By Odin and his C 

Driven fiom their 
wards the 

And, ‘mid thé that gird the pole, 

A perilous shelte: found, land, 

It iand it may be called, where never yet 

Dwelt munj— HO man 
OWLS y— 

A land unhonoured by the proud bright naine, 

My native country! He, the Russ alone, 

bit Ceniz 

lo chuse the 

Himself, Vt raps, to tall bene 

Fiom string 5 
Lx liCSy 

By seamen found 

Are their own epitaph. 

Adventurous marincis ! 


homes, ted 
SCaly 
>tsies Of 1C¢ 


Remote si 


an outcast land, which 


ni of stormy ¢ limes, rep irs 
to ery,t 
merce 


ath) the sh iit 
the whiten'd 


fiJS St \-- 


white beartrom 


deati’s unerring 


upon the charnel shore, 
O rest not here, 
onward, ouward still! 
} ] . } r } 
‘There is a region where the eloud-king holds 


liis elemental sway ‘mid night and storms, 








| ¢ onticde nt how closely her straig 


r 


| Selo thie One of the 


| favour and provokiby displeasure, 


— --. 


a ee, 
i ay 


= — 


Unchecked by aught which in soft sout} 1eTy 
climes 

Limits his empire. There no ferwid beam 

Dispels the mist; no sportive summer breeze 

Chases tae vapour from the mountain’s brow : 

Within those valleys drear was never heard 

The pipe of pastoral swain 3; u 1€ bleating flock 

Within those vaileys—never! but the how! 

Of famished bears re-echoes fearfully. 

No Naiad, hiding in tie sedgy stream, 

Curols ber lay by mortal ear misdeemed 

The music of the waters—but hoarse floods 

From peaks of ice precipitously dash. 

Yet, Greenlund, tho’ thy desolate extent, 

Beyond the smile of nature flung afar, 

sullen and cheerless lies, | love thee still, 

Land of my Christian brethren ! for the word 

Of life hath visited thy frozen shores, 

And made thy desolate places sing for joy! 

Istess’d be their labours who have won for thee 

Tie blessed privilege to know thy God! 

Righteous crusadeis they (uo red-cross knights 

Like those of 6id, whose baptism was of blood, 

The sword their eloquence) » With accents mild 

Conquering the rugged heat. 
left 

The bosom of domestic life, and all 

Tire Joys and comforts of a milder clime: 

Content te dwell ’mid forms and sights un- 
couth. 

Courting privation, misery Ats bliss, 

The patient missionary toils and toils, 

And reaps his harvest in another world.’ 





hor this they 
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Illustrations of Lying, 
Aurnra Opre. 2 vols. 123 pp. 536. 
London, 1825. Longman and Co. 


no. 


Ir has been said, and from a very high au- 
thority, that we cannot serve God and Mam- 


non; yet still there are many people who 
try to MaKe this compromise of feeling and 
| principle ; = we trust we shall not be sus- 
pect d of \ ay unt of galiantry, if we accus 
our fair i Mea. Opie, of this aa 


inning, It is, perhaps, hot mecessary LO 
elate to our readers that this lady has lately 
re ned the Society of P riends, as the a herents 
of the principles of George Fox are called. 
Until of late years, painting and poetry 
prolibited occupations of this 
Vest could not be allowed 
exert his youthful talents in the fine arts 
until the permission of a Quaker connell 
Was obtained ; and poor Scott of 
the first Quaker poet, excited the anger 0! 
his sect tor wooine the muses 


seems to have felt this, and, 


sect. 


as shic is not ver 


rlyt- laced ereal 


On her, sie Is — t yt 


¢ 


may sit uj 
to qu rarrel with her forme 
reading public -—the res ; 

duction of a sort of mitk-and-water Worn, 3 
which there is little to censure, and still less 
to praise. s 
Mrs. me has divided her 5 sl sane 
‘anches, illustrative of the var 


: — ‘ rey olt he 
ving. t1 , howe ver, a f — 


friends, the novei- 
rie 


sult has been the pre 
] 


Various bi 
_ — ely 
Siete wa S 
Ct and we p! ‘opose to get rid of SD, 
les. 


t! + 
e ae 
Shortest O1 Nese 
wiihice 


otted Sprats, s 
falsely cates 


entitled a Tale of VP 
comes under the head of 
Lies of Benevolence :— 
‘These,’ says Mrs. Opie, * ar 
are occaslvO ned by a Se Itish 


* 
lies 


1S} 4 


dre ad of | 
by Sp e) 


mn all its Branches. By 


Amwell, 
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the truth, rather than by real benevolence. wok Well, I am delighted to find that you] into the open air, almost disposed to exe- 
o the , 
5 yns, calling themselves benevolent, with-| like my sprats,” said the flattered hostess, | crate, in her heart, potted sprats, the good 
rst | = ; . . 
I able truths, and utter agreeable | while the cloth was remeving :; adding,| breeding of her ofticious hostess, and even 


hold disagree 
Y > =) ) } 
f;lschoods, from a wish to give pleasure, or 


ro avoid giving pain. If you say that you | 
are looking ill, they tell you that you are 
looking well. If you express a fear that you 
are growing corpulent, they say that you are 
only just as fat as you ought tobe. If you 
are hoarse in singing, and painfully conscious 
4 it, they declare that they did not perceive 

And this, not from the desire of flattering y 
you, oT from the malignant one of wishing to 
render you ridiculous, by imposing on your 
credulity, but from the desire of m: king you 
pleased with yourself. In short, they lay it 
down as a rule, that you must never scruple 
to sacrifice the truth, when the alternative ts, 
giving the slightest pain or inortitication to 


ee 


any One. 
*] shall leave my re ders to decide whe- 


ther the lies of fear or benevolence preponde- 
rate in the following trifling but characteris- 
tic anecdote :-— 

‘A Tule of Potied Sprats. 

‘Niost mistresses of families have a family 
rece ipt- -book, and are apt to believe that no 
receipts are so good as their own. 

‘With one of these notable ladies a young 
housekeeper went to pass a few days, both 
at her town and country- -house. The hostess 
was skilled, not only in culinary lore, but in 
economy ; and was in the habit of setting on 
her table, even when not alone, whatever her 
taste or carefulness had led her to pot, pickle, 
or preserve, for occasional use. 

‘ Before a meagre family dinner was quite 
over, a dish of POTTED SPRATS was put be- 
fore the lady of the house, who, expatiating 
on their excellence, detived from a family 
rece ipt ofa century ‘aa. pre sssed her still un- 

satistied guest to partake of them. 

‘The dish was as good as much salt and 
little spice could make it; but it had only 
one peculiarity ;—it had a strong flavour of 

garlic, and to garlic the poor guest had 
a gre at dislike. 

‘ But she was a timid woman; and good 
breeding, and what she called benevolence, 
said, “ persevere and swallow,” though her 
palate said no. “ Is it not excellent’” said 
the hostess — V ery,” faltered out the half- 
‘uflocated guest ‘pvonuail this was he the first. 

* Did you ever eat any thing like it before ? 

* Never,” re plie “4 the other more firm! ¥; 





. freshment ; 


* John! do not let these sprats be eaten in 
the kitchen!” an order which the cuest 
heard with indescribable alarm. . 
‘The next day they were to set off for the 
country-house, or cottage. When they were 
seated in the carriage, a large box was put 
in, and the guest fancied she smelt garlic ; 
but— 
“ Where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise.’ 
‘She therefore asked no question; but 
tried to enjoy the present, regardless of the 
future. At a certain distance they stopped 





to bait their horses. There the quest e xpected 
that they should get out and take some re- 
but her economical companion, 
with a shrewd wink of the eye, observed, ** | 
always sit in the carriage on these occasions, 
If one gets out, the people at the inn expect 
one to order a luncheon. | therefore take 
mine with me.” So saying, John was sum- 
moned to drag the carriage out of sight of the 
inn windows. He then unpacked the box, 
took out of it knives and forks, plates, Xc., 
and also a jar, which, impregnating the air 
with its effuvia, even before it was opened, 
disclosed to the alarmed guest that its con- 
tents were the dreaded sprats! 

‘ Alas!” thought she, * Pandora’s box 

was nothing to this! for in that Hope re- 
mained behind; but at the bottom of this is 
Despair!” In vain did the unhappy lady 
declare (lie the fourth) that “she had no 
appetite, and (lie the tifth) that she never ate 
in the morning.” Iker hostess would take | 
no denial. Jloweve r, she contrived to get a 
piece of sprat down, enveloped in bread ; 
and the rest she threw out of the window, 
When her companion was looking “aon 
way—who, however, on turning round, 
claimed, * So, you have soon despatche d i. 
first! let me give you another ; do not re fuse, 
because you think the ‘y are ae ily finished ; 
[ assure you there are several le ft: and (de- 
lightful information!) we shall have a fresh 
supply to-morrow!” — TLlowever, this time 
she was ‘allowed to know when she had eaten | 
enough ; and the travellers proceeded to 
their journes v's end. 

‘This day, the sprats did not appear at 
dinner ;—but there being only a few left, 
they were kept for a bonne bouche. and re- 





for then she kne W that she spoke the truth, 
and longing to add, Sand I hope I never 
shall eat any thing like it again.’—* I will 
give you the re ceipt,” said the lady kindly ; 
“it will he of use to youas a young I ouse- 
keeper ; > for it is economical, as well as 
good, and se rves to make out, when we wa 
a baie 3 dinner. My servants often dine on 
it."—“ ] wonder you can get any servants 
to live with you, ” thought the « oe > ss but 
] dare Say you do not get any one to stay 
long 1" You do not, however, eat as if 


you liked it.” « Oh, yes, indeed, | do, very 
much,” (lie the se cond) she replied ; “but 
you forget I have already eaten a good 
dinner (lie the third. Alas! what had 


benevolence 
occasion !) 


‘ j ’ a =. 
» SO called, to answer for on tlus 


| 
| 

‘| volved her; 
| 


served for supper! a meal of which, this 
evening, on account of indisposition, the 
hostess did not partake, and was therefore 
at liberty to attend entirely to the wants 
of her 
eating also; but it was impossible, —she 
had just declared that she was quite well, 
and had often owned that she enjoyed a 
piece of supper after) an early 
There Was therefore no retreat from 
maze in which her insincerity had 
and eat she must: but, 
ain smelt on her plate the nauseous 


NS eee 


dinner. 
the 
in- 
when 


i she ag 


composition whic h, bel ing near 1 © bottom ot 


’ 1 
the pot, was more disarreeable than ever, 


i human patience and human infirmity could 
{| bear no more ; the seareely tasted morsel fell 
{ ad , © , 

from her lips, and du rushed preeipitately 





| secondly, 


benevolence itself.’ 

In conclusion, we advise Mrs, Opie either 
to enter into the spirit and feelings of the 
sect with which she has associated herself, or 
to renounce it altogether. 








The Annual Biography and Obituary for the 
year 1824. Bvo. pp. 470. London, 1825. 
Longman and Co. 


Our worthy friend and contemporary, Syl- 
vanus U rban, the father of periodic: als, once 
borrowed a review from our pages, which he 
honestly acknowledged.* We, tor the first 
time, shall follow hisexample, and quote from 
his own pages a review of the Annual Bio 
graphy. We do this for two reasons: first, 
to expose impudent quackery and piracy; and 
to render unto Cwsar the things 
that are Cwsar’s. A more slovenly or incom- 
plete work than this said Annual Biography 
we never saw: how far it is original the fol- 
lowing notice from the last number of the 
Gentleman's Maazine will show : 

‘ In the pre‘ace to our last volume we no- 
ticed the extensive piracy from our Obituary, 
committed by the copyist (for editor we can- 
not call him) of the Annu: i Biography. We 
now take the pruning-hook of Sylvanus, and 


| procee ‘d to substantiate our ch: arge. 


} 
' 


the “ Memoirs of an Author.’ 


‘The memoir of our highly-respected friend 
the Rev. Thomas Maurice, has been taken 
from our numbers; and the copyist has had 
| the assurance to appropriate to himself the 
merit (which belongs to us) of having col- 
lected additional anect oe re specting yr our 
| friend, to incorpor. ate with those taken trom 
The copyist 
has added to our memoir the beautiful e pi- 
taph which we referred to as having been 
printed in a former volume. Our readers 
will be surprise d when we state that 15 pages 


' of this memoir have been pilli wed from us 


“almost verbutun et literatin, without acknow- 


ledoment. 


: the skulls of poets ; 


guest, who would fain have declined | 


Are we thus to incur labour and 
expense in procurihg faithtul memoirs, aml 
allow them to be converted to the profit of a 
literary marauder! Qur readers will recol- 
lect the decldration of Dr. Wolcot (Veter 
Pindar), that booksellers drank wine out of 
but we trust that the la 

bours of our brains will not henceforth go to 

the enrichment of idle editors, without expo- 
, sure, 

‘The copyist for the Annual Bio: graphy 15 
the most unvrateful pir ate we ever encoun- 
tered. dle might have been eontent with 
the profits accruing to him trom stolen coods, 
, and have allowed us the merit! but no: he 

dk ep rives us even of that small share. 

* The memoir of Charles Grant, F. Sq. 
sists of 31 pages ; of which twenty-three sna 
been copted from our vol. xertr. i. pp. Sel 
without acknowledgment. 
‘The memoirs of Sir Edward Buller, Bart 


— 5H, 











* By the bye, a correspondent of the said 
worthy old genutlen less Candid in 
his account of Cliistmas Festivals, whee be 
| has copied hu Ny. 32 of The Lit 


’ Chronicle, 


oo 


man has been 


—_ y 
gelv trou 
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and Admiral Russell, the former of which 
pages, and the latter 13, have 
been taken from vol. xerv. 1. p. 465. e¢ seq. 
and part ii. pp. S69——373. That of Baron 
Maséres, which consists of 11 
been printed Ue rhadin et liberatun from vol, 
ACIV. 1. p. 909 ef seq. 
‘The principal part of the memoir of Jo- 


eccuplres % 


ages, has 


ee 


seph Marryatt, Esq. was copied from vol. | 
XCIV. 1. pp. 472—374: and the memoir of | 


Lord Erskine, in vol. xerit. nl. pp. 553— 
558, forms the basis of the memoir in the 
Annual Biography. Of this we do not com- 
plain; but when we see whole pages and 
sheets of our property bodily introduced with- 
out the slightest acknowledement, we think 
it hich time 
he taken, 
‘The only memotrs 
are acknowledged, are these, 1. 
Rennell, from the Chistian Remem- 


the sources of which 


mus 


that some serious notice should | 


Riv. Tho- | 


brancer, the language of which acknowledg- | 


ment Is copied from us, and hence it appears 


that the copyist did not see the Christian Re- | 


membrancer, but reed on our accuracy.—2. 
Hallam Sharpe, [sq. This memoir is ushered 
In with a puff for the Furopean Magazine, 
whence the most material 
moir are copied.—3,. Rev. JI. F. Conubeure. 


Of this memoir, which originally appeared in | 


the Annals of Philosophy, we wave an abride- 
ment ip vol. XCTIV. UL. pp 
Percy B. Shelley, taken from a note in Med- 


wit’s Conversations of Byron.—We think | 


arts of the me- | 


376—378.—4. | 


we have an equal right with any of the above | 
'knowledged abridging the character of him 


publications to an acknowledgment, and we 


might add a greater right, when the extent of | 


the piracy 1s considered. 

‘The memoir of Lord Byron, which is of 
vreat extent, is compiled from Dallas’s Re- 
collections, Medwin’s Conversations, Mur- 
rav’s Answer (whose letters are given), &c. 

* We now procend to the * Biographical 
Index of Deaths for 182 [ flere the re- 
viewer claims thirty-nine. | 

‘In the memoir of Karl Cornwallis, Bish- 
op ot Lichtield, we observ ed that invol. BOCES Be 
Wn. p. 178, we have inserted several parti- 
culars of the lie of this exemplary prelate, 
Which renders it unnecessary to repcat tem 
here.”—These words have been copied into 
the Annual Biography, only altering the re- 


ference to our pres ious volume into ** our last | 


volume, pp. 424 and 425," which also proves 
that the memoir of Marquis Cornwallis in 
Annual Biography of 1824, was comed from 


us 


Musicians have not been made use of in the 


memoirs of Mr. John Dav and Mr. Hl. Smart, 
1 


which shows what research has been adopted 


in the compilation of this volume. 


‘The interesting memoir of Sir If. B. Dud- | 


lev, taken from vol. xcrv. 1. }). 71a Cf Si q. 
and 638, has been sadly mutilated in some 
parts. 

‘inthe memoir of M. Gregson, Fisq. the 
copylst no doubt forget to state that Mr. 
Gregson was ** for many vears a valued cor- 
respondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
The meroir of Thomas Viscount Nampa 1 


os F 
hould jiave ac companie d that of his brother 


Soba Viscount Hampden; and would pio- ‘for the State of Lowisiana. 


bably have so done, had our number for No- 


vember appt ared in time. 


‘Inthe memoir of Dr. Lempriere, taken | 
we vindicated the | 
aspersions of his ene-| 
mies. The editor has adopted the vindication | 


from vol. xciv. 1. 283, 


learned doctor from the 


as his own. 


‘in extracting the memoir of the Rev. W. | 
Madan, the copyist had the modesty to put it) 


in inverted commas. It would have been 
too barefaced to have given the pious effusion 
of our respected correspondent as a contribu- 
tion to his OWD Work. 

‘The memoir of Mr. Hugh O'Neil ts im- 
perfect, because the facts im vol. xciv. i. 
566, have not been incorporated, 

‘We wonder that the copyist’s presump- 
tion did not aliow him to give the concluding 
sentence of the memorr of William Oszoode, 
I'sq. as it appeared in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine. It would have been rather a bold 
stroke. 

‘A highly respectable contemporary ‘ quot- 
ine our memoir of Edward Peart, M.D.‘ had 
the candour to state that ** a writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine says,” &c.; but the 
Wholesale pirate who has conducted the An- 
nual Biography has neither candour nor 
modesty. 

‘Weabrideved the memoir of M. Quill, Esq. 
from a very longone in Wie New Times, with 
due acknowledyinent ; but this eopyist has 
adopted our abridgment without notteine the 
acknowledgment. 

‘In the memoir of Baron Wood, we ac- 


from a provincial paper 5 which abridement 


iis adopted, though the acknowledgment is of 


course omitted. We wish the copyist for the 
Annual Biography would specify from what 
paper we abridged the character. 

‘ If extracting from us matter sufficient to 
occupy seventy pages of the Annual Biogra- 
phy im the larger-sized type, together with 


for/y pages in the smaller type, is not a clear 


cuse of piracy, We Would ask the sapient copy- 


“ist what is / 


‘The additional facts in the Dictionary of 


‘We shall conclude with stating, that in 
many respects the work is very deficient. We 


found in this work ; 
but which may be seen in our Obituary. 


no memoirs are to be 


—— 
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the writer of this most pestiferous and pro- 
Higate paper is neither more nor less than 
to recommend to us to remodel and improve 
that which has justly been pronounced the 
: perfection of wisdom.’ The signs of the 
tines, Mr. Editor, are indeed awful, and 
such as no thinking man can contemplate 
Without dread: for my own part, I think 
that a moral and political volcano is ahoy 
to break forth; that we are on the eve of y 


universal earthquake, that a general inunda- 


tion of the most horrible doctrines will short 


_ly overwhelin us, that a tremendous hurr. 


cine threatens to sweep away our prejudices 
and our principles, that a conflagration of 
pinlosophy and radicalism will devastate the 
Whole globe, and that old chaos will cone 
again. Lmprovement, alias innovation, stares 
us inthe face every where; but why cannot 
we let things be as they were? Wherefore 
should we set ourselves up as being so much 


_ Wiser than our forefathers, or attempt to im- 


prove upon their excellent insiitutions. We 
have hitherto gone on well, very well; but 
it seems, forsooth, that we must go on better. 
There is nothing now-a-days secure from the 


prying and impertinent curiosity of the vul- 


' @weyy 


r—among whom I take the liberty ofplacing 


py (4 i 


- both Livingston and his notable reviewer: such 


this, sir: 


could enumerate a host of worthies, of whom | whether this man has a cloven foot ! 


‘Inthe notice of Mr. Llolditch’s death, it: 


? 
' 


is stated that he wrote the “ Llisterv of Row- 
lund Abbey.” Now. with all our knowledge 


: bh Ee ver heard of such ; 
ot topography, we never hear of such a 


lace: and we wonder the copyist hinuself 


should never have heard of the fame of Crow- 
land Abbey, the history of which was written 
| Vv Vir. Holditeh.’ 

. ORIGINAL. 


EXPOSURE OF A 








DANGEROUS INNOVATION. 


Mr. Entror.—Loth as [am to appear in| 


the character of an alarmist. [ cannot help 
erforming what I consider to be a public 
uty, by exposing an excecdinely vile and 


onl 


insidious attempt to destroy our reverence | 


forthe laws of our countrv, in an article in 


(the last number of the Westminster Review, 7 
(on Livingston's project of a new Penal Code }a most comfortable share. “on 
The object of a man who sets up fora legislator ough” 


of this quality the law has hitherto 


gentry would lay open to public gaze all the 
secret springs and movements of that com- 
plicated piece of machinery, society: nay, it 
seems that they would even take it all to 
pieces; but I fear that they will only realize 
the story of the ideot and his watch, which 
he spoiled by trying to find out whether he 
could not see the ticking in the inside of it. 

The review-writer in the Westminster 
would doubtless have us, to use his own 
horrible language, ‘ abandon, without reserve 
and without fear, the prejudices and_ errors 
of past ages, handed down under the im- 
po-ing names of the wisdom and experience 
of our forefathers ; rejecting the crude and 
contradictory and weak and cruel laws 
which are Imposed by ignorance and pas- 
sion, and projecting a penal code, uniform, 
consistent, and mild! What think you oi 
can you for one moment doubt 
You 
will, [ feel assured, join with me in my ab- 
horrence of all such projectors. But let us 
examine some of the principles of this 


precious code, which, it seems, he cannot 


sufficiently admire or extol: one of these 1s, 
‘that penal laws should be written in plain 
language, clearly and unequivocally express- 
ed, in order that they may be neither mis- 
understood nor perverted ; that they shouid 
be so concise as to be remembered with 
ease; and all the technical phrases and words 
they contain, should be clearly defined, X¢-. 
Indicnant as I am, it almost moves me tl 
mirth to read such stutf;—laws clearly and 
unequivecally expressed, and so concise 
to be remembered with ease !! Why, sit, ® 
this rate, we should soon be reduced to 
the barbarous state of having only a sil 
cle gaol. Obscurity has always been al- 
lowed to be one source of the sublime: wit 

possesst® 


ac | think 
Law, as J think 
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kaow, is not a science, but a mystery: its 
janguage 1s accordingly, like that of the ora- 
cles of old, most cautiously ambiguous, so 
that it inspires an instinctive awe and reve- 
rence in the uninitiated, the profane vulgar. 
But let me proceed—that is, if the horror 
which I feel will permit me to hold my pen, 
while | write down such pestilential cdoc- 
trine. Another fundamental principle of this 
new-fangled code 1s, * that such a system of 
rocedure in criminal cases should be esta- 
ilished as to be understood without long 
study; that it should neither suffer the cuilty 
to escape by formal objections, nor involve 
the innocent in difficulty by errors in plead- 
ing. This is, if possible, still worse: why, 
this fellow would Mac-Adamize law, and 
have it a plain, level, straight-forward, turn- 
pike-road, without a single bend or wind- 





ing. The man has no feeling whatever for | 


sitate to denominate crooked ways, those | 


elegant and graceful sinuosities, those ser- 
pentine curves, and those pleasingly abrupt 
angles, that impart such variety and spirit to 
what would otherwise be most dull and mo- 
notonous. He has as little taste as a Chi- 
nese painter, for he would have all light, 
and no shadow>; nor would he permit one 
of those foreible contrasts—I suppose he 
would term them = contradictions—that con- 
tribute so much to effect. 

This unpicturesque way of legislating may 
do very well for such barbarous and tasteless 
animals as those who inhabit the new world, 


but, believe me, it will never suit those of 


the old. A mushroom people, possessing no 
ancient institutions, may aflect to despise all 
taatis venerable—all that 
crated by ages. 

‘Thiscode,’ says the reviewer, ‘ isso framed 
that it may be thoroughly understood by every 
member of the community. With this view, 
itis expressed in the language of common 
parlance *; technical terms are never used 
when other expressions could be framed to 
vivethe same idea: technical terms, how- 
cver, IN many instances are unavoidable ; 
therefore, whenever a phrase or word is either 
ambicuous or employed in any other sense 
than that which is given to it in common dis- 
course, it is, in this code, printed in a parti- 
cular character, which serves as a notice that 
it Is defined and explained. When these 
definitions shall have been completed, it is 
intended to submit them to men unversed 
in the language of the law, and every word not 
fully understood bythem is to be marked for 
explanation.’ So, then, it seems, according 
to the sagucity of these people, law ought to 
he written in such a languege that he who 
runs may read, and to be rendered ‘ intelli- 
ble to the meanest capacity.” This really 
ut-Herods Herod: at. this rate, we may 


ee 





© fies ac iy ; ; - . 
Jne expression in this article indeed fills 


me wi lisonet - 
eg Cisgust and berror: *the jargon of the 
Susu law.’ Ts it to be endured that the ele- 


runt it iC: 
owns Significant, and mellitluous language, 


Pe Matt t0 those initiated in the law, should 
us designated? Would this leveller have 


It teduced ty ; 
y Y da is | ° , Oo, aw ©) 
tongae? par with our vulgar mothe: 


has been conse- | 


A 


‘conning a penal code, which, I suppose, 


and little boys and girls are to become adepts 


/are a reasonable man, [| am sure you will 


shortly expect to meet with an advertise- 
ment equa!ling in extravagance those of Mr. 
Hamilton, who professes to render a per- 
son a perfect polyglot in a twelvemonth;: 
and telling us that the language of the law | 
may be acquired, I suppose, in two vears. 
Is not this alarming and awful, for who can 
look forward to the future without foreboding 
and dismay, when he even contemplates the re- 
motest possibility of such a profanation OC- 
curring among ourselves? 

Another most precious maxim is, ‘that 
whenever, from public opinion, or any other 
cause, a penal law cannot be carried into 
execution, it should be repealed.’ We, thank 
Heaven, act more wisely, and have the good 
sense carefully to preserve all our old laws. 
Such people as this Mr. Edward Livingston 
may perhaps term dead statutes mere lum- 
ber and incumbrances; but we keep them 





the picturesque, and would probably not he- for ornament, just as a prudent housewife | 


decorates her chimney-piece with old broken — 
teacups, and other pieces of crockery, atter 
they have become unfit for service. 

But | now come to what the wiseacre of 
a reviewer terms momentous words, which 
he has chosen to print in capitals, on account, 
[ presume, of their monstrous absurdity : 
your criminal code is no longer to be thestudy 
of a select few; it is not the design of its 
formers that it should he exclusively the 
study even of our own sex; and it is parti- 
cularly desirable that it should become a 
branch of early education for our youth’ !! 
Is not this at onee most shocking and most 
ridiculous / Is it possible to conceive great- 
er fatuity than that which recommends the 
study of law to women and children ! Ilere 
is Innovation with a vengeance: instead of 
studying the good orthodox precepts ot Mrs 
Rundall and Dr. Witchiner, wives are to be 


ineans a code for plaguing their husbands ; 





in the criminal law, and qualified for wear- 
ing judges’ wigs. I think, sir,—and, if you | 





agree with me,—that a woman knows enough 
of what ought te be herlaw, when she knows 
her husband’s will. And, as to girls, let! 
them amuse themselves as much as they 
please by scribbling in albums, painting fire- | 
screens, and fingering pianos, but, for Hea- 


' ven’s sake. let neither them nor boys have 


! 


/ conveniently long, there are many other mis- 


any thing to do with penal codes. 
Did I not fear that my letter would be in- 


_chievous principles on which [should animad- | 





vert: but what I have already said may serveas | 
a public caution, and let us hope that writings | 
of so dangerous a tendency will not be per- 

mitted to circulate among us. It is high | 
time that we should have a censorship of the 
press,—a literary inquisition, and an index 
expurgatorius. Instead of ous laws being 
too complicated, they will often be found too 
simple ; instead of being too numerous they 
are rather too few. I am fully convinced, 
sir, that the world grows worse and worse 
every day, and that some very coercive mea- 
sures ought to be adopted tor hindering idle 
people from prying into, and meddling with, 
the arcana of the laws.—-My¥ advice ts, let us 








leave law to the lawyers, and then, depend 
upon it, we shall never hear of either its er- 
rors or defects. Your's, Kc. 

Censor Minimues. 





ST. CLEMENT DANES—DR. RADCLIFFE— 
BETTERTON—THE BULL'S HEAD. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—The anecdote introduced in your 
number for January 29th last, of the cele- 
brated, but eccentric, Dr. Radcliffe, in your 
notice of the republished work of the late 
unfortunate Mr. Edward Deyes, has invo- 
luntarily led my thoughts away from its pro- 
fessed subjects—Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 


to the ancienl kingdom of Cockaigne, and to 


one particular parish of it, viz. St. Clement 
Danes, which was, or rather a certain tavern 
in it, much frequented by Dr. Radcliffe, in 
his day, as well as the Mitre in Fleet Street, 
mentioned in the anecdote of Savil. Perhaps 
a few remarks on parts of that parish, and 
on Dr. Radclitte, may not be unacceptable 
to some of your readers. 

In the first place, this same parish of St. 


Clement Danes has some claim to your 


especial notice, inasmuch as your paper Is 
both printed and published in it; and your 
printing-oftice is within a few houses of one 
Which was anciently a receiving-house for 
communications sent to the Spectator, then 
called the Trumpet Tavern, [ believe, but 
now the Duke of York ;ublic-house—tlassic 
ground this, of course. It 1s curious to ob- 
serve what a century has done in changing 
this neighbourhood, as indeed it has many 
others. This was quite the west-end, or at 
least part and parcel of it, in the time of 
Radclifie and the Spectator ; the noble fa- 
milies of Norfolk, Essex, Craven, and Beau- 
fort, lived on their estates here, now marked 
only by their respective names in Norfolk 
and Essex Streets, and Reaufort and Craven 
Buildings. 

Spode's immense depot for earthenware, 
glass, &c. was the Lincoln’s Inn Fields The- 
atre, and the mass of buildings in the centre 
of that (now) filthy place, Bear Yard, con- 
sisting of carpenters’ work-shops, stabling, 
cow-houses, and I know not what besides, 
was of yore the Duke's Theatre, where the 
first female who ever trod the boards of a 
public stage made her appearance. And 
this brings me to the much-trequented haunt 
of Dr. Badclitle, the nobility, and principal 
theatrical characters of that time; it is now 


‘called the Bull’s Ilead, quite a common 


public-house, the resort of journeymen car- 
penters and bakers, who may be seen in rooms 
where noblemen have toasted the beauties of 
the seventeenth century,—where they sported 
their princely bets, we see men playing 


at penny dominos, with short pipes in their 


mouths, and a pot of half and half, or heavy 
wet, between them. In a work published 
just after the death of Dr. Radclitte, I have 
seen it called the Bull Head, but it is evi- 
dently the same house, or rather one half of 
it, for the tavern was originally twice the 
size of the present house. The front is in 
Vere Street, Clare Market, and it has still a 
back entrance in Bear Yard, which, in the 
flourishing days of the theatre and the tavern, 
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must have been very convenient for the per- | drinking with several persons of the first overflowing with money and Saturated With 

formers, who might slip out ofthe stage-door rank, and they condoled with him on account talent, will make some grand effort, Some 


into the tavern, almost without wetting 
their shoes; for the carriage-way in Bear 
Yard is very narrow, and must have puzzled 
the Jebus of that time exceedingly in their | 
whipping operations ;—~but,upon recollection, | 
chairs were then the order of the night for 


the ventrv | 


About twelve months ago, I made some 
inquiry of a very civil man, Thrupp (since 
dead), the landlord of the Bull’s Head, 
as to the tradition of the house, and its con- 
necuon with the theatre; and he told me: 
that he had some of the stage properties still | 
about the house, and would have shown them 
to me had 1 possessed any taste for antiqui- 
ties of this sort; but I declined the dusty | 
search: yet to some collectors they might be 
valuable, perhaps to Charles Mathews, who | 
has a museum, J guess. But, really, when 
I look at that particular neighbourhood in 
its present state, and think of this house 
having been the almost nightly resort of the 
Duke of Beaufort, Fark Craven, Dr. Rad- 
cliffe, Betterton the tragedian, and I know 
not how many more of the first bon vevants 
of the latter part of the seventeenth, and the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries, I can 
scarcely believe it possible; but so it was. 
Certainly the great of those days were not so 

-fastidious as to the neighbourhood of a mar- 

ket, as they are now, for it must be recol- 
lected that Clare Market was situated then 
as it is in the present day; and, assuredly, 
you would not easily persuade a modern 
man of fashion to pay it a visit. 

But, to return to Dr. Radcliffe: he ap- 
pears to have been the Abernethy of his day 
in point of bluntness, but with much less 
acerbity, and very much less distaste to 
drinking ; for, truth to say, he was a wed one, 
and yet, as it should seem by his cures, pos- 
sessed of vast abilities, and, for the age in 
which he lived, his fees seem to have been 
enormous : seldom less, and often much 
more, than five guineas a visit, as will appear 
by the latter part of the following anecdote 
of him and Betterton :— 

‘A venture had been projected, to be sent 
by a vessel then called an interloper, for the 
East Indies (a sort of smugeline concern, 


— — - — 





I suppose), in which Betterton, who had 
amassed a considerable sum by the success 
of his professional exertions, and who, it 
seoms, wanted to getrich all at once, risked 
£2,000: being in the habit of mecting Dr. 
Radclitte so continually, and deeming, as do 


juniors may find them interesting. 


of his loss, without baulking his glass, he, 
with a smiling countenance, desired them to 
go forward with the healths that were then 
in vorue, saying, tat he had no more to do 
but to go up two hundred and fifty pair of 
stairs to make himself whole again.’ 

The doctor appears to have been more par- 
ticularly intimate with Earl Craven and the 
Duke of Beaufort than with many others ; 
there is a very feeling letter of his extant, 
written to the Duke of Beaufort, on the death 
of Lord Craven, which appears to have 
touched his feelings very closely, as a sort of 
warning, for they were all free livers (indeed 
hard drinking appears to have been the be- 
setting sin of that age); and some time after 
we find the Bull’s Head mentioned again, 
when, on the death of the Duke of Beaufort, 
news of whichwas, [ believe, brought to him 
at that house, while in company, he said to 
his friends, ‘ That now he had lost the only 
person whom he took pleasure in conversing 
with, i was high time for him to retire from 
the world, to make his will, and set lis house 
in order, for he had notices within that told 
him his abode in this world could not be 
twelve months longer.’ And in much less 
time he died of grief and gout. 

I ought to apologize for intruding upon 
you anecdotes that are most likely known 
to all your senior readers, but some of the 
Ln that 


hope I remain, Yours, Xe. ee 





KEW COMPANIES —CHARITIES— DOMESTIC 

IMPROVEMENTS 
Ar a period when improvements of every 
description are the order of the day,—when 
monies, to an incalculable amount, are vest- 
ed in pursuing objects of questionable value 
and distant attainment, surely the pubhe will 
not remain much longer blind to the press- 
ing necessity which exists for a decided 
amendment in a certain article of home con- 
sumption, so deteriorated, of late years, as to 
have become little better than a downright 
nuisance. 

We have gold-mining companies, to fill 
our pockets (or empty them); milk compa- 
nies, to improve our constitution ; washing 
companies, to purify our bodies; and insti- 
tutions without end to improve our minds. 
We have rail-road companies, to trans- 
port us from John-o-Groat’s to Penzance 


| without a single jolt; Hamiltonian lectures, 


| 


some of the present holders of mine shares, | 
-ance offered to us in all cases of misfortune, 


that he should have a golden return for his 
advance, he persuaded the latter, by many 
cogent reasons, to come forward with a 
larger sum. The doctor consented, and dis- 
bursed 5,000]. expecting at least a threefold 
return, if the ship came back safe. The 
voyage was prosperous till the homeward 
passage, when the vessel was taken by a 
French privateer, her cargo being estimated 
at 12.0001, This loss broke Mr. Betterton’s 
back, but did not, though very considerable, 
much affect the doctor; for when the news 
of his disaster was brought him to the Bull 
Head Tavern in Clare Market, where he was 


to imbue us with learning without the fa- 
ticue of study. We have charitable assist- 


—all inflictions from disease. Yet one evil 
not only exists, but flourishes among us, 
which is an enemy pressing on every man’s 
‘ business and bosom,’—furnishes complaints 
in every heuse, from the establishment of a 
nobleman to the domicile of a green-grocer, 
and nothing is done to remove it. Parlia- 
mentary reform has been talked of ever since 
we were born, and has engaged many Wise 
heads and loud tongues, without making 
much progress. Parlour and kitchen  re- 
form advances hitherto in the same ratio. 
But surely this is the me when the naticn, 





virtuous monopoly, or new system, whereby 
the suflering community may be delivered 
from the present pestiferous race who falsely 
style themselves our servants, especially the 
females. oe 

[n the present improved state of our ma- 
nufactures, one would think it was very pos- 
sible to give such mechanical aids to a set of 
dressed dolls, as would enable them to go ag 
least as well through the common duties of 
lite as the class ycleped housemaids and ser- 
vants of all work usually adopts; by this 
means a great expense of food would not 
only be saved m the household, but the vex. 
ation arising from insolent replies, contemp- 
tuous sneers, evaston of some services, and 
refusal of others, would be spared. The 
complaint of the Jewish king, ‘he that hath 
eaten my bread hath lifted his heel against 
me,’ one of the most galling emotions that 
can affect the mind, would not be excited,— 
and that, in the present state of things, it is so 
perpetually,—admits of no dispute. Neither 
will many deny, that the real drudgery of 
their house is commonly done by charwo- 
men or other extra assistance, or that the 
chief occupation of servants, who demand 
from ten to eighteen guineas’ wages (salary 
the young ladies call it) is ‘to mince, to dress, 
to roll the wanton eye.’ 

The duties of cook or lady’s maid could 
not, we must grant, be so well performed by 
automaton aid, and it is because they have 
more to think of that they are not found so 
notoriously defective as the others; but they 
are quite sufticiently imbued with faults, to be 
included in the list of proscription which a 
new order of thins, as instituted by a patriotic 
company, would create. The latter are all 
viven to airs, the former universally prefer a 
liguad element: hence, the upper Abiga! 
tosses her head at the most reasonable de- 
mand of service; the lower vecés through her 
dominions, to the destruction of crockery and 
the ruin of the roast; and, from the wasie 0 
one party, the negligence of another, aml 
the idleness of a third, a man whose fortune 
ought to insure him all the conveniences is 
well as comforts of life, finds himself, his 
prudent wife, and rising family, curtailed m 
all that portion of personal expenditure ® 
which they have a right. 

That the numerous female charity-schoe 
which include in their plan teaching the git 
to sew. clean, brew, bake, \c., have oin' 
fulfilled their intention in the first mstanes 
experience abundantly proves, teachin: 
them to read has filled every kitche pee 
and stuffed the pillows of every bed with 
vels, and the power of writing has extended a 
nischievous propensities of some and the J 
cility of ruin to others. The fact 1s, ther i 
a total want of education amongst them ‘h 
the ar/s and accomplishments behtting "ie 
rank in life, in consequence of which, ven 
few who do possess these qualificatio’s ie : 
price on them beyond the purchase of eid 
nary housekeepers ; and the pretenaus ol 
late them in raising the market, the erie “a 
which is, that our servants have the he I ~ | 
ness of zentlewomen, without their cafe 
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neither cultivated 
at best, 


prudenc’ and, having 
minds nor laborious hands, are, 


We appeal to th e public to decide whe- 


| 
| 
cumberers of the ground.’ | : 
, our existence, 


ther ¢ ayit: al could be better expende d than in 
it ' 


any plan, whether of speculation, whereby 
ood servants could be a ade, or of charity, 
hy which, as a spe cies of invalids, they could 
no cured of their vices, and rendered equal 
ty their duties! It is a scheme every one is 
interested In oe for every one would 
be benefited by it. Two such buildings as 
now figure in the Regent’s Park would con- 
tin a great number of damsels of all ages 
ad sizes, who might there learn, under pro- 
ner te ache rs," 
‘Well ordered home, man’s chief delight, to 
make,’ 
and, being excited to emulation in their own 
department, forget to encroach on that of 
their superiors. 

Schools might be appointed for every gra- 
cation of labour,a portion | ofthe expense to be 
naid by taking in washing, sewing, and knit- 
ting : rewards instituted, and degrees bestow- 
ed: il-humour, haughtiness, and disobe- 
dience, treated as diseases, and cured by re- 
‘men, and the subscribers to the colleze 
rewarded by their choice of girls who had 
carried away prizes for grate-cleaning, bed- 
shaking, floor-sweeping, table-rubbing, stair- 
scouring, shoe-cleaning, carpet-brushing, &e. 
Nothing should be too great for them to at- 
ti - pt, or too mean for them to submit to, 
which was in the compass of woman's pow- 


er; every girl in the establishment must be | 


able to clean a knife, to iron a shirt, or wait 
on a small party : every one must be neat, 
hut none be tine ; and, as human van ty must 
have some vent, and allowance be made for 
passions, tastes, and affections, in all the chil- 
en of Adam, they must be taught to be 
proud of the pureness and brightness of the 
veer they brewed, 
tiey baked, the spotless cleanness of the li- 
nen they washed, the transparency of the 
muslin they starched, the love of the ehild 
they maursed, 
ermness of the ward. 
i¢ legitimate sources ot triumph to servant 
maids, and infinite ly more becoming than the 
Superior knowledge of one ‘who has read 
Don Juan,’ another who has got a triple- 
“ounced gown, ‘handsomer than the young 
lady's,’ or even than a third, who ‘knows 
very Well that her master thinks her beauti- 
ful, but she should let him see that his ne- 
Pew ls amore proper man for her taste.’ 
| Let no magnificent schemer affect to think 
tins subject ut worthy his covitations : if he 
sar sdy et} er by We ath, knowle ‘dge, or ac tivity, 
ieem but a portion of this ruined race to 


cir due station in soci¢ ty, as useful sertants 
to the 


= 


) 
Pa 
Adi 


future mothers of a race who m: iy be 
lessings or curses of their country—the brave 

tY ’ 

tous agriculturist, or the idle dissolute, 
10 prey on the worthy and betray the weak, 

iT will have done more service to his coun- 


try I han Mr. 
f alcula ite, 


() | | 
ther wants may be dispensed with, other 


improvements admit of substitutes; but a 
good or bad servant is found, in a great 
ineasure, to constitute the good or bad in 
Kither we must, in the latter 
case, submit to perpetual inconvenience, or 
see our comforts insured by means which 
harrass and arnoy us, so that we lose as 
much as we gain. The days of scolding wives 
are past, and those of the vigilant bustling 
housekeeper have passed with them; yet it is 
certain that many ladies of our acquaintance, 
are, In a quiet way, perpetually doing things 
no husband can endure to think they should 
do, merely to preserve peace and order in 
their establishments. The ‘cook must be 
kept in good humour ;’ ‘ Mrs. Betty, the 
housemaid, cannot be put out of the way ;’ 
* Marianne does not know how to do any 
thine ;’ and ‘ Lucy would not choose to step 
out of her place. 

‘}iscard the lazy vermin of thy hall,’ is 
advice we would be all willing to take. if 
we could ; and, for our own parts, we have 
often wished thi it there was patriotism enough 








the lightness of the bread | 


and the esteem of the old go- | 
We consider these as | 


rich, worthy wives to the poor, and | 


“tenders, the ingenious artisans, the indus- | 


Ilume and all his clerks ean | 


in the country, for a large bedy to be found, 
who would simultaneously act upon it, if 
only for a single month, by way oflesson to 
these ‘eur most unworthy and disproved 
masters ” 

In either that or any other scheme, we 
are most willing to unite, which promises 
relief from an affliction which rests on the 
house and the spirits with a meghtmare in- 
fluence,—under which, every one we meet 
seems to gasp and groan, but which no 
one has the power to throw thom him. That 
there are some too capricious to be ever sa- 
tisfied, others too tyrannical to be well 
served, and others too negligent of their 
servants’ welfare to merit good ones, admits 
of no doubt; but, in the present era such 
| characters are few in comparison of the num- 
| ber of servants whom no kindness awakens 
to eratitude, and whose total ignorance of 
| their duties renders them ineapable of fulfil- 
| ling them. We have fine forms and fair 
| words, but, alas! these ‘ butter no parsnips ;’ 
| and we are compelled to look back with deep 
rezret on a rough-looking but decent race, 
who were happy themselves and made the 
hous s of our fathers so, and whose hearts 
and hands were alike alway s occupie ‘d frecly, 
for employers who did not merit them half 
so much as ourselves. B. 
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JOUN NEWBY ON STAGE MORALITY. 


Str,—lTve cum to Lunnun for nae other 
earthly purpose but to vindicate ‘t great cause 
‘of morality ou't stage. I tell’d you how I 
was shock’d to finnd out that Miss Foote, 
that [ thowt scea vartuous a creature, had been 
_really and downright in keeping. Then 
/ cums Ar. Kean, the varra man that pretends 
seea mitch affection for Juliet and Ophelia, 
_and kicks up sike a row for his Desdemona, 
: he, I say, wha professes sike fine and delicate 
feelings—seduces anuther man’s wife. That’s 
' bad eneef in all conscience, but then t’ appear 
-on't stage a week after't whole world is 
disgusted wi’ his conduct, 1s a piece of impu- 
dence that it is not easy to owerleak. I 
mentioned all these points at t’ Wrekin, but 


view ov't matter: they tell me that profligacy 
is varra common on't stage, and that nae 
body teak ony notice on’t till’t affair of Kean. 
They mentioned Mrs. Jordan, wheea was’t 
mistress of aroyal duke, and a Mrs. Johnston, 
wheea left—aye, abandoned, a fond husband, 
and half;a dozen childre, =. live with other 
men, and even yance wi't varra manager and 
proprietor of't theatre. I heeard several other 
cases of stage promeny’ ‘Why,’ says T, 
* that’s quite eneef, and, as what's sauce for 
the voose is sauce for the gander, of course, 
when hean has been seea severely reprimanded 
for his immorality, nae actor, be they man or 
woman, can hereafter ¢ appear on ‘t stage with- 
out theis karacter’s unimpe: achable. An act 
like this will, nae doubt, improve ‘t karacter 
of tstave: but then it will expel seea monny 
clever folks, male and female, frae’t, that I 
fear it will be lang, varra lang, before we 
have ony good acting. It’s varra likely that 
you and some of the “ righteous over-muteh” 
people mentioned in Scripture mi ly say, 
‘perish the drama, let morality live ;’ ’ but, 
thinking them not incompatible, I wish weel 
to baith, and remain, 
‘Your varra obliged sarvant, 
‘JOUN NEWBY.’ 


Wrekin Tavern, 1st Feb, 1825. 





THE BIRTH OF BURNS: AN ODE, 


Tre following ode on the birth of Burns was 
intended, when composed, to have been re- 
cited before a select party, who were to meet 
for the purpose of celebrating the anniv ersary 
hirth-day of ‘auld Scotia’s bard, in the 
United States.” Unforeseen events pre- 
vented wee assemblage of the company, 
and the verses were never recited. They 
were seamed inserted in The New 
York Commercial Advertiser, with the hope 
that they might possibly meet the eye and 
cheer the heart of the 6nce ‘ Bonny Jean of 
Ayr: 


The sealed spirit of the lyre 
O’er Europe wing’d her way, 
And bade the baby muse retire, 
And hush the childish lay : 
For long the chasten'd ear of taste 
Had sounds discordant borne, 
And Genius wept to view the waste 
By Folly done to lore: 
And Ignorance, with insulting tongue, 
Vaunted the idle song he sung. 


The goddess saw “twas venial all— 
The sycophantic strain, 
That only knew to rise or fall 
As sprung the hope of gain ; 
As wealth and power, dictators proud, 
The fawning minstrel rul’d, 
So follow'd he the motley crowd, 
To vile subservience school'd ; 
Debas'd the spirit God had given, 
And paid to earth the debt of heaven. 


Twas now o’er Albyn’s hills she soar'd, 
And chane’d to list the lay 
The soul of Jndependence pour'd, 
In penury’s darkest day. 
‘ In thee shall poesy’s spirit dwell !” 
Was straight the goddess* vow ; 
And lo! on Burns her mantle fell, 
And deck’d him at the plough! 
Alas! his eye, that hour so bless’d, 





[ fand 't folks there teak quite a different 


Fell on the dying * Daisy's’ breast ' 
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Prophetic strains o'er that lone flower 
His gentle spirit sung— 
Untime.y nipp'd in luck'ess hour, 
Bright, blooming, beauteous, young ; 
His and the daisy’s fate were one! 
Life's fitful dream is o'er ; 
The shaft of fate its worst hath done, 
And Scotia's bard ’s no more: 
Immortal strains to him are given, 
And Burns his ¢ Mary’ chants in heaven ! 
Spirit of Scotia's proudest lay ! 
This social circle greet ; 
May mutual love our bosoms sway, 
And all in fnendship meet : 
The sons of Aibyn hither met, 
To celebrate thy birth, 
Can ne'er themseives or thee forget, 
In weal, or woe, or mirth 3 
‘And weil Columbia's offspring prize 
The bard who could a s!ave despise. 


And thou, late partoer of his breast, 
Accept from friends away, 

Tie wish, that thou and thine be bless’d 
Throughout life’s latest day ; 

And from the bard of western skies 
Accept the fervent prayer, 

That flowers in every path may rise 
For Bonny Jean of Ayr! 

And may her buirns e’er worthy prove 

Of Robby’s fame and Jenny's love. 

ROSTON BARD. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
EPITAPH 
Designed for Alexander Tilloch, L L.D , &c. &c. 
Let storied urn’ and ‘animated bust’ 
Proclaim the sepuichre of noble dust.— 
This humble stone records the name rever'd 
Of TiLtocu, to humanity endear’d, 
Who, through protracted life, on Virtue’s plan, 
Adoin'd the native dignity of man 
By strict integrity, by warmth of heart, 
And mild benevolence, devoid of art, 
For ali of suffering human kind!—O thou 
Who read’st, and soon shalt be as he is now, 
Live as he liv’d, improve each talent given 
Of pristine worth, and pass from earth to 
Heaven ! 
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RHODAMA®&DI AND GUPRALDINE, 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
SCENE: A Forest—Night—4A Storm. 
Rhodomaldi enters. 
Rho. Blow on, ye winds! rend heaven and 
earth, ye fires ! 

Oli, scathe this sinking frame, and end the work 
Fell Misery hath begun! This scene accords 
Most deeply with my soul. Thou viewless 

wind, 
Thou canst not 'frigut me! I have that within— 
A storm, a Clashing storm, whose blast doth 

come 
With more than tenfold power upon my heart 
Than thine on this enfeebled wearied form. 
I have a hidden fire, that burns in me, 
Whose tlash, tho’ not so rapid, is more sure,— 
More tipt with death than thine, thou mazy fire. 
I have deep groans, that bubble from my heart, 
More fatai than thy burst, thou loud-voiced 

fiend, 
That laughest in the fiery air. °*Tis dark! 
*Tis as my thoughts. To me is nothing left— 
No ray of hope, no fissure in my soul 


Thro’ which a beam, however dim, might | 


come. 
No matter,—it is well it is not so! 
For then *twould lead me unto hopefulness. 


| I must court night—her mantle suits me well; 


But day’s broad garish look [ cannot bear: 
There is no moon—the clouds are rolling o'er 
Her peering disc.—ThLat oib I hate to view, 


' For she doth seem to mock my miscry, 


And gizes on my woe with eye serene, 
And aspect mild, unchangeable. This night 


/She bath her troubles too ;—the clouds are 


dense— 


To pierce them is in vain,—and now she pines 


| 


| 


She cannot cast her eve upon the earth, 
To view, with maiden look, what ought to 
shock 
That placid modesty so oft extolled 
Ob, Gheraldine! my heart still clings to thee, 
Tho” thou didst cast it off; and thought, at 
times, 
Oft brings thee beaming to my darkened eye, 
As thou wert once. Oh, frail one, thou didst 
blight 
A heart and soul that loved thee better far 
Than mind ean e’er conceive, or words express. 
Wife of iny bosom! sharer of my bliss ! 
Why didst thou curse thyself and me = by 
guilt! 
Can | shied tears?—I deemed my witheied eye 
Possessed no cell where drops like these could 
form. 
Blaze forth, thou brain, and scorch the fountain 
ups— 
And with it all my thought! that T may die 
An infant’s death, with no durk memories 
To more than blast my form ere being falls ! 
[A horn ts sounded. | 
Tiere is my faithful Marco’s warning horn— 
Day's light will soon arrive, and struggle 
through 
Yon deep convolving clouds. I will retire, 
And on my couch will try to woo thee, sleep! 
[ dxet. | 
Another portion of the forest, —A lady 
and attendant enter, 
Alice. This way, signora: the air is growing 
light, 
We soou shall reach the castle—’tis not far— 
Come, lean on me, the storm is nearly gone. 
Lady. And mine but now begins! Oh, hide 
me still, 


Thou night! Sweet girl, | do not need thee 


now,— 
Thou mayst depart, 
Alice. I will not leave thee, lady, 


Our journey soon will ead, for we are near 
The castle. Do not fear, 1 know it well. 
Lady. And so do I,—too well, too well! 
‘There, there 
It stands! the last tlash showed its towers to 





ne.— 
| Oh, I was happy once. Begone, good girl '!— 
| Or, ifthou wouldst dieremain, remain! 
| No, fly, tly! ¢how hast dreams of happiness,— 
The world is pleasant to thy new-born sight, — 
' To me ’tis dark and witheriugly cold. 
| Alice What troubles, lady, can afflict thy 
heart ? 

Thou art bigh-born and bred, and know not 
| want; 

I have felt famine. 
| Lady. Alice, so have I. 
| Alice Ay! now I recollect that, wien you 
came 
Exhausted to our humble cot, methought 


then ? 
Lady. Yes! yes! 
Alice. But yet you did not eat ° 
|} Lady. Dear girl, 


{ Weary me not by questions such as these. 
‘I wish I were as thou art: 





That you looked very pale; were you hungry 


| 


4 
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Alice. Would you like 
To live so poor and work as hard as [? 

Lady. Ay, willingly! thy thougits are cir. 

cutmsciibed,— 
Thy heart and form in health—thy sou} un- 
stuined. 
J have a heart with carkest crimes defiled — 
I have a form robbed of its wouted grace,— 
T have a soul tremblingly ill with guiit. 
Now, wouldst exchanse with me? 
allice. Dear lady, hist! 
I hear approaching steps. 
[ 4 volee at a distance } 
What ho! Marco. ; 
Lady. Cateh me, Alice! I faint, I faint! 
me 
On yon verbant bank—there let me die! 

Alice Lean on me, lady! I can bear tijy 

weight! 

Lady He comes—Hide me, Alice! hide me 

from him ! 

Alice. Lsee him now—he is noble, lady ; 
His bearing and his plume bespeak him so. 
We need not fear. 

Lady. Oh, death, thon "rt weleome now! 

[ Faints.} 
Alice. Awake, dear lady! he is going hence, 
She hears me not—nay, then, il call bim 
here : 
He will assist me to recover her. 
[ Alice proceeds after the unknown, and 
loudly calls on him to stop.) 

Rho. Maiden, thy suit? be quick! for I'm 

in haste 

Alice, Signor, a lady ‘s dying near this spot. 
Oh, haste thee with me,—she may yet revive. 

tho A lady dying—sayst thou? Let her 
die! [ Going.] 

Alice. Stay, | pray thee! she is so fair, so 


Test 


good. 
Rho. Most fair, no doubt, she is—but is she 
good ? 
Art sure of that? 
Alice. Yes, signor, yes! my life 
She is ! 
Rho. Now will [ go with thee, maiden. 


’Tis pity she should perish: but, she will die; 
I know our aid will be in vain, if she 
Be good. Heaven takes its own too sovll 
again, 
And robs earth of its light ! Come, let us go— 
[They approack the bank where the lady ts lying 
insensible. Ile gazes wildly on her fuce-, 
Rho. Gheraldine lreie! the time is come «t 
last ! [Tle unsheaths a dagger.) 
Alice. Help! mercy ! Lady, wake. 
Rho (unheeding her) I cannot kill thee 
Sleeping —Gheraldine, wake! or thou shult 
rise 
Encircled with eternity ! thy time 
Is brief! once more, awake—to sleep again. 
Tis Riodamaldi calls! Will not that name 
Spur thy lethargic guilty soul to life! 
She bears me not—and must I strike ber now 
Alice. Thou shalt not barm her, fiend: or! 
thou wilt, 
Kill her who brought thee to the murders 
deed. [She throws herself on Gheraliline 
Rho. ’Tis true thou lured me here by te!!is 
me = 
That she was good. Thou fool! thou si) 
dupe'!— 
Yet I forgot myself. Thou’rt one of them ;— 
But thou appearest honest, Get thee gone, 
Or I may pierce thee too, and save thy soul 
From future crime. ¥ 
Alice. Never, thou blackest fiend - 
She is good ; for myself—I do not calc 
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ears are trembling on these lids— 


soo how the t ; 
See h ave been her drink—and all her 


These tears bh 
talk 
Hath been of other worlds. ee 
Rho. Has she shed te:rs? _ é 
And can she talk of other woilds? Thou liest! 
| bave an ear too trusting for thy tongue. 
Alice. Indeed she did, Signor, do not kill 
her! 
But help me to regain the path that leads 
To yonder castle.—-Thither are we bound. 
Rho, Where? 
Alice. To yon high castle—'tis not very far. 
Rho. Maiden, that castle owns myself its 
lord, 
Alice Poor lady! now I grieve for thee in- 
deed. 
Signor, wilt thou deny her shelter there,— 
She who has come so far to view its lord— 
She oft has told me that she wished to die 
Beneath that roof. Wait but a little ume, 
Thy dagger will be needless. 
Rho. Do [ dream! 
Isshe penitent !—Shedding tears '—that's good, 
And tells me she’s not haidened in her guilt. 
And then her pilgrimage to this old spoty— 
Iff thought it were so—Oh, Gheraldine. 
[Heeps } 
Alice. Signor, I'm glad to see thee weep such 
tears. 
Tl.ou canst not kill her now.—What has she 
done, 
That can thus tempt thy heart to murder her ? 
Rho. Lam strangely altered!—An hour ago, 
A question like to this had driven me mad. 
But now I hear it asked almost unmoved ! 
Her guilt appears a dream—-wake her, good 
girl js— 
{ will not harm her. Art afraid of me? 
Alice. Her eyes begin to open now.—How 
fair 
She looks. Who can kill thee, sweet one! 
Kill thee ! 
Speak, dear lady! Ob, do not clasp me thus. 
The signor says he will not kill thee now. 
Do not fear him—there—there '—Now lean on 
me! 
Now, look on him, and speak a gentle word,— 
Fur he is weeping bitterly ;—do speak ;— 
Art better, lady ? 
(ther, Where am L? teil me !— 
lve had a fearful wild imaginings 
That haunts ame still with all its shadowy 
might. 
Hath it been so ? Whose sobs ore those [ hear,-= 
liey aie convulsive ones. Doth misery dwell 
la fovest-sliades—methoughtit lived where men 
More mingled. Od, I know it uli! that voice 
| heard—1s Le gone? | hope not—for | deemed 
‘0 Crave forgiveness for my dreadful guilt. 
Oh, I could die in peace, if that dear voice 
Would sound within mine ear but onee ugainy 
As it was wont to do, 
Rha. ¢ Rushing forth, and catching her in his 
_ arms. ) It shull—it shall! 
Year Gheraldine ! thy Rhodamaldi calls— 





ee ee ee + ee 


* Wait but a little time, thy dagger would 
Be necdless.". Thus you spoke. But I have 
now 
Murdered her with words Come, still do thy 
work ! [ He stabs himself and falls.| 
Rho. Maiden, thou’rt wrong! This dagger 
opes the way . 
To join this sweet, where naught can part us 
more, 
It is not needless —Life owns this blade its 
lord— 
Yet death—is not so painfuleas—'tis said. 
Marco enters. 
Mar. My lord! my lord! what means this 
dreadful scene! 
Rho. (faintly.) Take care of yonder maiden, 
Marco !—she 
Was kind to Gheraldine. 
How dark it grows '—Oh— 
Edmonton. 


My eyes are dim— 
[ Dies.] 
JJ. bs 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tur British Gallery opened on Saturday 
last, with a collection of pictures, which, if 
they do not show an improved character in 
the English school of painting, give ample 
proofs of the industry of the artists. We 
have already noticed the premiums offered 
for the best pictures of the Battles of the Nile 
and Trafalgar, which have produced a very 
spirited competition, as not less than thirtv- 


‘two marine pieces haye been admitted to 
contend for the prize. ’ 
all be good, or even passable, will scarcely 


That they should not 


excite surprise, when we consier, that 
though artists and sailors are both abundant, 
-yet there are few of the former who have 
seen a battle, and not many of the latter who 


use the easel. 


It is, however, somewhat re- 


~markable, that in a country where the navy 
is its boast and glory, marine painting should 
. have been so little cultivated. 


We will not, from the cursory glance we 


/ were able to vive at the several battle scenes, 
decide on their Comparative merits ; but we | the novels by the author of Waverley. 


ails ouhisluve! his wife! his sunniest light! 


hunt 
rp, sweet love! all is forgiven thee ! 
ly Wake thee from thy trance of bitter woe, 


© beaming hope? to dearest brightest bliss.— | 


Whi 
ae stilt ‘—no breath from her pale closing 
Ips: 


Growing cold! 
VMN Cold! no tears, no sighs, to tell me 


The — : ; 
he her sleeping soul begins to wake—Oh, 
Must not, cannot he '—she only faints— 


Cor " s} ° ; > 
ne, tell me, wiaiden, is it so? 
_ Alice Alas ! 
She's dead! ’ , 
Rho. 


were particularly struck by those paiuted by 
Sharp, G. P. Reinagie, Daniell, Joseph, and 


Cartwright ; the latter gentleman is a lieu- | 
tenant in the royal navy, who has, we doubt 


hot, witnessed scenes not dissimilar to those 
his penal has described. 


both battles possess considerable merit, par- 


ticularly the battle of the Nile, in which there | 


is a beautiful representation of a British line 
of battle slup. 

Mr. Danby has a very clever picture, the 
Enchanted Island ; it is a poet's paradise, in 
which his fondest dreams may be sa'd to be 
realized. 
ture, the Hypochondriac—the idea is, how- 
ever, better than the execution. 
whose pencil is somewhat of a pugnacious 
character, has an excellent picture—the 
Champion ; and Nasymth has some beautiful 


landscapes. There are several other pictures | 


| in the exhibition of considerable merit, and 


not a few of a very different character; but 


want of time at the gallery, and want of 


room at present, prevent us from dwelling 


longer on the exhibition; we shall, however, | 
| return to it next week, and notice the pictures 
Young girl, thy prophecy was tiue.-= | 


more in detail. 


Illustrations of the Novels and Romances of 
*the Author of Waverley: from Paintings 
by A. Cooper, R. A.; W. Brockedon ; 
and J. M. Wright. 8vo. London, 1825. 
Tuts livraison contains seven subjects, illus- 
trative of scenes in the Pirate, the Fortuncs 
of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, and Quentin 
Durward; which, as book embellishments, 
are certainly of a superior class, although we 
wish that there had been less inequality in 
point of merit. Of these the one by Cooper, 
Sir Geottrey Peveril opposing Bridgenorth 
in his pursuit of the Countess of Derby, 
is in every respect the best plate, whe- 
ther in regard to composition, design, or en- 
graving: the horses are truly noble ani- 
mals, and admirably grouped and contrast- 
ed. There is also one Sides by Brocke- 
don; all the others are by Wright. As to 
the former, we like it less than we do any of 
the others, for we think that the artist has 
been any thing but happy in his conception 
of the scene, which is that where Quentin 
Durward is presenting to the Countess of 
Croye the letter of her aunt. Wright has 
also a scene from the same novel,—Quentin 
rescuing Isabella at the sack of Schonwald, 
but neither of the figures have much expres- 
sion, nor are their attitudes the best that 
might have been imagined. Indeed, this is 
the least successful of all the artist’s attempts, 
and we suspect that the subject was by no 
means a congenial one, as there is a want of 
taste and spirit in this design that we do not 
find in his others. The scene with Nigel, 
Trapbois, and Colepepper, is very good, and 
possesses much character: the next best is 
one from Peveril, where the meeting of the 
| hero and Alice is interrupted by Bridgenorth. 
| Alice is a charining figure, save that her 





ILis pictures of 


Mir. Newton also has a vood pic- 


Kastlake, | 


person seems a little too matronly; but the 


; countenance of the Puritan is somewhat de- 


| ficient in expression.—Upon the whole, we 
/can recommend these [llustrations to those 
Who can afford to add to the original cost of 








THE DRAMA. 
Drery-Laxe Tucatne.—There are few 
subiects on which the world is more di- 
vided than on the value of public opinion: 
some folks tell us that the vor populi is the 
vue Dei, while Roscommon, on the contrary, 


savs— 
‘ Be not blindly guided by the throng,— 
| The multitude is always in the wrong.’ 


| We, however, are inclined to adopt a sort of 
middle course, and, although we have great 
ress ect for public opinion, yet we hy no 
means deem it infallible. These remarks 
out of the events which have re- 
cently occurred at Drury-Lane Theatre, 
where the expression of public opinion, on 
Mr. Kean’s character and conduct in private 
life, has generated into a persecution, which 
seems to rest unsatisfied with any thing short 
of driving him off the stage. shall, 


arise 


We 
perhaps, be told what we have heard quoted 
at least nine hundred and ninety-nine umes, 

| that— 

©The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 

| And who would live to please, must please to 

live.” 
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This is, no doubt, true, and, would the dra- | 


ma’'s patrons mi sale their censure of actors or 


actresses whose private errors Or pece adillos | 


have become known, by abstaining from the 
theatres when they perform, we should soon 
have the votaries of Thalia and Melpomene 
as chaste, 
lriends. 

Public assemblies are never very calm 
reasoners; and they are freque ‘ntly led in 
their decision by a few of the most artful 
among them. Some of our readers will, per- 
haps, recollect a meeting at Birmingham for 
clectinga ‘ legislative attorney’ to Parliament, 
where, although it was declared a positive 
law, fixed as those of the Medes and Ver 
sians, which vary not—that the election should 
be by ballot, yet Sir Charles Wolsely was 
chosen by acclamation ! 

Besides, at a theatre every one conceives 
he is privileged to do as he ple ases, because 
he pays for admission; and the little urchin 
who purchase s his seat in the upper gallery 
for sixpence, considers himself entitled to 
call on a female, exhausted by exertion, to 
sing a song oVer again for his individual era- 
tification. This claim of right extends to 
hissing whom he pleases, to throwing orange- 
pe into the pit, or to disturbing all around 


him by his clamour 


In regard to the case of Mr. Kean, 
admit that he has outraged public decency 
by his conduct, and that his appearance on 
the staze so soon after the disgraceful ex- 
posure of his amours, had the appearance 
of braving public opinion ; - nor do we blame 
the expression of it against him : morality 
was by this means vindicated, and the public 
appeared to show by its censure an honest 
indignation at his conduct: here it should 
have ceased; Mr. Kean should have been 
permitted to pursue his professional duties ; 


if not as prim, as the Society of 





we | 


_— -- — 


Mr. Elliston came forward, more from a 
voluntary eagerness to enter on explanation 
than from the perseverance ot the audience, 
which had considerably weakened. He ad- 
dressed the house as follows :— 

* Ladies and Gentlemen,—Y ou honour me 
by your silence. [ irtreat you to attend to 
me for a few moments: and if any word fall 
from me which may appear linprope r, [ trust 
you. will attribute it to the agitation under 
which [ labour.—I stand before you as the 
servant of the public; I come forward as a 
peace-maker, and [ ‘hope what [ shall say 
will not lower Mr. Kean or myself in your 
estimation. The engagement which Mr. 
Kean is now endeavouring to fulfil was made 
in July last. At that time it was not ex- 
a ected that the question which now agitates 

the public mind would have undergone any 
discussion. The engagement was for a pe- 

riod of twenty nights, at £50 a might, to 
commence on the 1th of January, and end 
on the 16thof March. The present moment 
is one of too much interest to me to suffer me 
to quibble or to go nigh a falsehood. TI give 
you my word as a man—as the manager of 
this theatre—and, as | trust you have always 
found me, as an honourable man—that | 
have stated nothing but the truth. TIT could 
not break this eneagement.—lL wrote to Mr. 
Kean's solicitor and to his friends, and I 


learned from them that the cause would not 


be tried. 


‘the best feelings have 


—_—— 


those who make no distinction between the | 


actor and the man should have been per- 
mitted to see him; and_ those who 
shocked at his immoralities might have re- 
mained at home, 

Much has been said of the quality of that 
pe of the audience which supported Mr. 

an; but really we saw little distinction 
between his friends and his foes; though, 
certainly, In point of numbers, the former 
exceeded the Tatter: so much so, that - 
Monday night, when he plaved, or attempted 


felt | 


| popularity which your patronage has 


l also wrote to Mr. Ikean, during 
his progress through the provincial towns, to 
know whether he could fulfil his engage- 
ment? and he answered that he would. I 
can assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
always subsisted be- 
tween Mr. Kean and myself, I have assist- 
ed him, and he has assisted me. So anxious 
was I that he should enjoy the full tide of 
pro- 
cured him, that I have had a play written 
for the siehe purpose of displaying his talents. 
One word more, and L have done. 1 can as- 
sure you, ladies and gentlemen, that [ have 
not endeavoured, directly or indirectly, by 
any influence or power [ may possess, to 


| procure your judgment in fayour of “Tr. 


— 


Kean. I have literally suspended the free 
list—the public press exce pted ; and I defy 


hany man to say that | hav e introduced per- 


| encing 


to play, Sir Giles Overreach, they are esti- 
inated ; one hu ndred to one, by cl d: LL! Vv 
papel r ahiet 1 has be eh one oft his Severe st op- 


pone iits 

We shall not enter into any detail of t 
tumultuous agitation of the assembly on Fri- 
day, the 28th ult., when he played O¢Aello in 
dumb show, though the great body of the 
audience appe: ‘ared anxious to see and hear 


the pl: iV; a set of young fellows, lowever, 
‘had come + foe what the Vv call a row, and they 
were not disappointed. All was clamour 


and confusion, and Mr. Kean seemed the 
only person in the theatre that was unrufiled. 
Hfis acting was serious pantomime in the 
highest perfection, and, if he be driven from 
the boards of Drury, Mr. Ebers should se- 
cure him for the Opera, if it be only to play 
Otello. 


shad changed his dress, 


sons Into the house for the purpose of influ- 
your decision. Ladies and veltle- 
men, Mr. wean is im ind oag , and if you 
will have the « nto hear Laima, [ 
hope every thing may we “he amucably ar- 
ranged.’ 

Mr. Elliston then retired, and, after an in- 
terval of nearly a quarter of an hour, during 
Which the audience manifested much impa- 
tience, he returned, leading Mr. hean, who 
by the hand. The 


ot. 
Ie sCe!) 


| uproar was now at its highest pitch—and 


obtained a 


with considerable ditieulty Mir Kean 


Having advaneed to 


very 


1) 
hearing, 


the front ot the stave, he ene; 9s fullows :— 
‘Ladies and Geutlemen,—if you expect 
‘from me a vindication of my own private 


committed has 


, conduct, I am certainly unable to s: atisfy you. 


I stand before you as the representative of 
Shakspeare’s heroes. The errors I have 
e been scanned betore a public 


—— 








——— ns 


to 


tribunal. On the occasion, ladies ayd ge 
tlemen, to which [ have alluded, | amd 
withheld cireumstances from delicac ¥, 
from regard to the fee ling gs of othe rs. 
myself. It appears at this moment that [ 4 
a profession: il victim. Af this is the 
a hostile press, | shall endeavour with firm 
ness to withstand it; but if it proceeds hon 
your verdict and decis lon, LC will at once 
bow to it, and shall retire with dee Dp regret 
and with a grateful sense of all the wi 
which your pi atronage has hitherto conferred 
on me, 

Qn Monday, Mr. Kean appeared, as we 
have already sti ae ul, in the pact of Sir Gile; 
Overreach, and, although his enemies were 
considerably reduced, "the ‘vy succeeded jp 
rendering almost the whole pli wv inaudible, ex- 
cept in the last act, when his inimitable act. 
ing seemed to have momentarily subdued the 
rancour of his foes, and procured him a burst 
of applause. Ife preserved the same fir. 
ness throughout, except when an orange, 
thrown on the stage, had nearly hit Miss 
Smithson, who pl: wed Margaret; then his 
dark eyes flashed with indign: ition at the raf 
hanly Insult to a female. ‘ 

After the play, and when our clever litt 
friend, Clara Fisher, was delighting us in 
the afterpiece of Old and Young, Mr. Kean 
was called for; he appeared, and thus ad- 
dressed the audience :— ° 

* Ladies and Gentlemen,—TI_ have already 
made all the concessions to an English pub- 
lie that an Enelshman ought to do. TD hope, 
for the honour of my country, as [ shall, at 
the @ xpiration of my engage ment for twenty 
nights, take my leave of you for ever (loud 
cries of no, no)—I hope, for the honour of 
my country, that this persecution will never 
reach foreign annals.’ 

It has been said that Mr. 
the audience, during his acting, on thes 
stormy nights: no accusation can be nore 
unjust, and no person could have conducted 
himself more respectfully under the circuin- 


and 


Kean insultal 


' stances than he did. 


ee ee 





Ou Wednesday, a new and very co 
ballet, in which there was some good dai 
ing, was produced at this theatre, ¢: alled th 
Rossignol, or the Bard wn the Bush. Ut was 


pes successful. 





LITERATURE AND SCIENCE: 
Madern Rome the Depit of the Arts /—A 


letter from Rome states that some valual lk 
wed | v Dorigny aie 
Acuill: if ‘om several vont hoicest works a 
Raphael, Annibal Carracci, and other st" 
masters, have been lately Scaaaoal by onde’ 
of the librarian of the Holy See, on acco 

of thei profi ine exhibition of the 
divine! Are we returuing to the era of \ 
dualism, that such an outraze should be 


copper-piates, enor. 


human lol! 


er has sl 
mitted in the emporium ot th: fin nt 
or do the Jesuits wish to extinguisit'' 
. ‘ &  MOOU- 
race of art in Europe, except that or™ 


winking mankind / 

Discoveries at Rochester Cathedral —M 
Cottingham, in taking down the ¢ rin 
altar-piece, with which this fine Got - 
thedral was deformed at the time of the 


hot . 


; Work A of 
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——— 
mation, has brought to view the whole of 
the original composition of the east end of 
the choir, consisting of three beautiful Gothic 
arched recesses and windows, in the purest 
avle of the thirteenth century ; and, on scrap- 
ng off the whitewash, the decorations of the 
high altar appeared in nearly all their pris- 

ine clory, consisting of birds and beasts, 

deurs-de-lis, lilies, crescents, stars, scroll fo- 

jiage, fleury-crosses, lace-work borders, Ke. 

yrranged =n the most beautiful order, and 

énely contrasted in the colours, which con- 

ist of the brightest crimsons, purples, azures, 

vreens, &c. In addition to this interesting 

display of architectural elegance, another an- 
tiquarian treasure hits been discovered, of 
| equal curiosity. This isa monument, with 
the effigies of one of the early bishops of Ro- 
chester, in his pontifical robes, judged to be 
of that period when the arts of sculpture and 
architecture were at their zenith of splen- 
dour—the reign of Edward LIT = The cro- 
der, mitre, and robes, are tastefully disposed 
and gorgeously enriched—the crozier with 
gilded foliage, and the mitre in diamond 
compartments of jewellery work, the execu- 


rate. A part of the architectural decorations 





of the tomb have also been found ; the beau- 
tiful carving, gilding, and colouring of which 
place them amongst the most perfect speci- 
mens of Gothic art. Of this elegant monu- 
ment, and its incomparably fine efhigy, not 
the slightest mention has ever been made, 
We understand Mr. Cottingham is engaged 
in making a perfect restoration of this tomb, 
trom the fragments found on the spot; until 
which time, both tomb and effigy will be co- 
vered up, in order to prevent their sustain- 
ng any damave. 

Frage nts of Cicero.—M. Joseph Victor 
leclere, professor of Latin eloquence to the 
Faculté ds Lettres, at Paris, has lately made 
kliown to lus audience some new fragments 
ot Cicero, recently discovered by M. Ame- 
dee Peyron, in a palimpseste manuscript, at 
Turin, The most voluminous relate to the 
}teadmegs for Tullius and Seaurus, published 
“ome vears since, by M. Mar, and, in 1823, 
"VM. Leclerc himself: and if they are not yet 
complete, they, at least, add some precious 
orsels to the history of jurisprudence, and 
1) the study of the Latin lanzuave and elo- 

lence, 





1} 7 . : . 

uit the most interesting discovery 
' ¢h, =. 's } " > . 
/ lat wich Rils up a vacancy in the cele- 
. " y - . _ *. “). ° vs ’ 
ora d pleading for Milo. Bemamin Wirske, 


1007, Suspected that there was an 
' on sali 
“i m, Dut M. Leclere, who accords | 
) +) . . . 
me second of two new fragments of 


as discourse much more authenticity than 
“Sic first, intends discussing these ditierent 
7 esc in the text and translation 
vet remain a Fees in the only volume that 
thirty of <a ’ he published, to complete the 

d S beautiful Latin and French edi- 


ion ay , 3 ") 
A 4 the works of Cicero.—Journal des 
iTS, 


New Island — 


Stag Captain IIunter, of the 
: una ( armelita. 


bind in the Soar’, has discovered a new is- 
the Island of a m Ocean, which he called 
An officer lar . ‘gaey or Hunter's Island. 
We king “a and had an interview with 

>) several of the natives. He 








tion of which is in the highest degree elabo- | Westminster Review. 


says, ‘ All the women and men had their little 
fingers cut off by the second joint on the left 


hand, and the former had their cheek bones 


perforated, and the blood smeared round, 
about au inch. Some of them were tattooed 
with a red colour, especially in their arms, 
mostly in circles about an inch round; they 
were uncommonly civil, and did not seem at 
all bashful. The women were all! naked, ex- 
cepting a small covering round their body ; 
and the men mostly wore a kind of mat 
round their bodies, with leaves of trees wo- 
ven into them, like a Hlich!ander’s kilt.” The 
island is entirely composed of lava, in some 
places almost a metal. It lies in the lat. of 
15.31. S. and long. 176. 11. . by sun and 
moon, brought up by chronometer, tor four 
days previous. 











THE BEE, 

OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 

Dibdin’s Criticism and Comforts.—This re- 
doubtable man of large-paper copies and edi ¢- 
ones pruicipes, is treated somew hat irreverently 
and cavalierly by both Blackwood and The 
The enthusiastic ad- 
mirerof uncut copies is himself terribly cut up : 
even his ecstacies and raptures are exhibited 
in ludicrous light. As a specimen of how 
ne would guide young, and what kind of 
comforts he would provide for elderly, gen- 
tlemen, it may suffice to observe, that he re- 
commends Gronovius’s Antiquities, thirteen 
volumes, folio! Gravius’s, ditto, twelve vo- 
lumes, folio! tive supplementary folios to 
ditto; thirty-six folios of the Byzantine ILis- 


is really tremendous; one hundred and _ six 
folio volumes !!—really Mr. Dibdin’s com- 
forts would throw us into a fever. 
and the Waverley novels would annihilate 
us, unless he could invent a process of read- 





Paper Railways —We have, during the 
last month, heard enough of iron railways, 
which, at the best, can be but clumsy heavy 
concerns : we are therefore glad, for the sake 
of all whom it may concern, to add, that the 
new paper railways, projected by Messrs. 
Blackwood, Colburn, and Taylor and Co., 
are a considerable improvement upon them ; 
and that the raiding is in the most elegant 
taste, and on an improved principle. W ith- 
out a figure, then—Blackwood abuses and 
quizzes the new series of The London Maga- 
zine, the London exposes Mr. Colburn’s 
advertising system, and Colburn adver- 
tises, might and main, against the London ; 
all for the amusement and edification of the 
generous, liberal, and enlightened public! 

llow striking an instance does St. Augus- 
tine’s Monastery, at Canterbury, exhibit of 
the mutability of all human grandeur. The 
site of the church of the monastery where 
kings and queens and the rich and noble 
were buried—where 

‘The mass was sung, 

And the bells weie rung,’ 
is now a tennis and fives-court! The stately 
hall where kings were entertained with that 
splendour for which our ancestors were so 
tamed, is now a common public-house !— 
and the stately gateway itself (lately a cock- 
pit, and now a brewhouse) is fast falling into 
ruin from the united effects of neglect and 
moisture ! 

Superstitions of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 

Whoever reads epitaphs loses his memory. 

Yarn spun by a girl under the age of seven 


\ | years possesses extraordinary virtues: linen 
torians ! and forty folios of Muratori!! This | 


made of it furnishes the best bandages for 
gouty patients; and, when wrought into gar- 


ments, forms a complete coat of mail, not 


These | 


ing by steam, at the rate of two folios per 


hour.—But, perhaps, after all, our alarm is 
unnecessary, for Mr Dibdin may probably 
mean that we should read only the title- 


pages : quere, does he himself read a line | 
beyond them /—We really wish that, in com- ' 


passion to our nerves, he had vot loft us in 
doubt as to this somewhat material point, 
On the Marriage of a very Thin Couple. 


St. Paul bas deciared, tiut when 
though twain, 

Are in wedlock united, one flesh they remain: 

But had he been by, when, like Phaiaol’s kine 
palrilioy 

Dr. D—gl—s of B—n—t espoused Miss M—n- 


peisons, 


Wr 


Ss 9 


tone, 


| And have said, § These two splitters shall now 





make one bone.’ 


Had thy spouse, Dr. Drumistick, been ta’en from 
thy side, 

In the sume way that Eve became Adam's fair 
bride, 

And again by thy side on the bridal bed laid ; 

Though thou couldst not, like Adam, have 
gallantly said, 


Thou art tlesh of my flesh’—because flesh 


thou hast none— 
Thou with truth might’st have said, ‘Thou art 
bone of my bone.’ 


only against the bullet and dagger, but even 
against the more formidable operations of 
witcheratt ;—nay, the very yarn itself can be 
weund into an unerring musket-ball. 

When a mouse gnaws a gown, some mis- 
fortune may be apprehended. 

When a stranger enters’a room, he should 
be obliged to seat himseli, were it only for a 
moment, as he otherwise takes away the chil- 
dren’s sleep with him. 

Women who sow flax-seed should, during 


. the process, tell some contounded lies; other- 


wise the varn will never bleach white —Q. 
fs this the ougin of the phrase white lies? 
Beyvars’ bread should be given to children 
who are slow in learning to speak. 
When women are stuthng bed-ticks, the 
men should not remain in the house; other- 


wise the teathers will come through the treks. 
The apostie, no doubt, would have alter d his | 








To rock a eradle, when empty, is injurious 
to the child. 

To eat while the bell is tolling for a fune- 
ral causes tooth-ache. 

lle who has teeth wide asunder must seek 


| his fortune in a distant land. 


He who proposes moving to a new house 
must send in beforehand bread, salt, and a 
new broom. 

When children play soldiers on the road- 
side, it forebodes the approach of war. 

When a female drops her garter on the 
road, it shows that her husband or lover is 
faithless. 





































Praver ?—O ves; ‘tis far her best 








—_ Se ee 
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Paulet, Marquis of Winchester and Lord 
Treasurer, having served four princes in as 
various and changeable situations, was ques- 
tioned by an intimate friend of Ins, how he 
stood up for thirty years together, amidst the 
changes and reigns of so many chancellors 
aud great personages’” ‘ Why,’ quoth the 
marquis, ortus sum ex salice, non ex guercu, — 
‘Il was made of the pliable willow, not of 
the stubborn oak;” and truly the old man 
hath taught them all 

Pious Gourmanderie. — Behold North, 
Tickler, O'Doherty, Hogg, and Dr. Mullion, 
seated at Ambrose’s, before five hundred 
oysters, a dozen lobsters, three-score kidneys, 
a dish of steaks and onions, another of ham 
and turkey, au epergne of pots of porter 
and bottles of ale, and dew /—Such is the 
clorious banquet provided for these kniglits 
of the round-table, as the reader may con 
vince himself, by turning to page 117 of the 
last number of Ebony. Thus seated, they 
discuss not only oysters, but characters, 
books, men, polities, publications, religious 
and profane, godly and ungodly, canonizing 
some, anathematizing others ;—giving or 
withholding their imprimatur as they in 
their wisdom think fit, carving turkey, or 
cutting up Barry Cornwall.‘ Ilave you 
seen Tlannah More’s new book !’ inquires 
the baronet—the man of maxims: ‘ On 
’ ' A really 
excellent treatise. It will live. —That water 
could not have been boiling, Timothy.—A 
plague on that waiter! he thouzht that the 
brass kettle would look better, and so he has 
half spoiled our jorum.’—I]low amusingly 
does North jumble together the pious Haunch, 
More, andjhis own jorum! These Ambrosians 
are reilly excellent fellows; but, notwith- 
standing their orthodoxy, they seem to have 
no inclination to fast with their praying. 


They would but half relish the devout Nel- | 


son: they would keep his feasts. and leave his 
fasts for the reprobate and ungodly —radicals 
and reformers. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL memoir of the late Dr, Til- 
loch, Nauuticus on Professor Brande’s Lectures 
at the Royal Institution, and a poem on Ge- 
nius, by Mr. Pennie, in our next. 

The article alluded to by R. M.is mislaid, 
but we have no doubt of finding it, and giving 
it a place in our next or following number. 








Works published since our last notice.—Boaden's 
Life of Kemble, @ vols. 8vo. 12 8s. Dodd's Connois. 
seur's Reperturiam, 12mo. Part I. 7s.67. Bowles's 
Final Appeal to the Literary Public relative to Pope, 
Svo.7s. Airy Nothings, 4to. 28s. Brydges’s Recollec- 
tions of Foreign Travels, 2 vols. 18s. Gil Blas of the 
Revolution, 3 vols. 2le. Britton’s Wells Cathedral, 
med. 4to. 24.105. imp 4to. 4d. 4s. 
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In one vol. post 8vo. price 7s. Gd boards, 


By the Author of Rome, Ke 


. 


London; aud Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


_ Of whem may be had, by the same author, 
THE VALE of CHAMOUNL: a poem, 8vo price 
Gs. Gail 





This day is published, in two vols.svu. price £1. 10s. 
in beards, 


PPRAVELS in RUSSLA, the KRIMEA, 
the CAUCASUS, and GEORGIA. 
By ROBERT LYALL, MD. FLS, &e. &e 


Printed for T. Cadell, in the Strand, and W. Black- 
wool, Edinburgh. 
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VIEWS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
| Nos 1, 2,3, 4, price Threepence each, and Part 1, price 
; i“ One Shilling, 

Wh JUVENILE TOURIST; or, PA- 
NORAMA of GREAT BRITAIN: displaying 
its Palaces, Mansions, Cathedrals, Churches, Hospitals, 
Antiquities, Birth-Places of eminent Men, &c. Each 
Part contains Sixteen Views, engraved ou copper, and 
vach Number four Views. 

Published by Smeeton, 3, Old Bailey. 
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This diy is published, 8vo. 10s. Gd. boards, 
PP CAMBREAN PLUTARCHIL, coms 
prising Memoirs of some of the most emineut 
Welshmeu trom the earliest times to the present. 
By JOUN H PARRY, Esq. 
London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street; Oliver aud 
Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Hodgesand M‘Arthur, Dublin. 








| This day is published, small Svo. 10s. 6d. boards, 


EVELATIONS of the DEAD ALIVE. 


shall, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street; Oliver 
aud Boyd, Edinburgh; and Hodges and M* Arthur, 
Dublin. 





Th’s day is published, dnodecima, 4s. 64. boards, 
ECTURES on the LORD'S PRAYER; 
with two Discourses on interesting and imp: rt- 

aut Subjects, , 
By the Rev. LUKE BOOKER, L.L.D. F.R.S.L. and 
Vicar of Dudley. 

London: printed for W. Siimpkin and R. Marshall, 
Statiouers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street; Oliver and 
Boyd. Edinburgh; and Modges and Mt Arthar, Dablio. 


This day is published, price 2s. 











A SKETCIL of IRELAND, in 1824: 
| 4 the Sourees of her Evils considered, and their 


Remedies suggested, 





| Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 





POETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
This day is published, price 3s. bound, 


lected to enforce the Practice of Virtue, ani to 
comprise, in one volume, the Beauties of Enylish 
Poetry. By E TOMBINS 
A New Edition, with many additional Pcems. 
Lendou: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


Of whom may also be had, 

1 POEMS.) By Bernard Barton. Third Edition, 
| with Additions. foalseap Svo price 7s. hoards 
; 2 POETIC VIGILS. By the same Author.  Pools- 
| eap Rvo price 8s. boards. : 
{| *Pothose who dehght in the happy delineation of 
| the domestic atfections, and all the warmer but calmer 
| feelings of the heart, we recommend the verses of Vr. 
| Bartou, Were we compelled to define the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of his poetry, we should term it “ the poetry 
of the affections-' It is the simpie and pleasing effu- 
sious of a warm and poetical heart, poured out in verse 
eminently suited to the expression of tender feclings; 
lucid, correct, and harmonious..—Monthly Review, 
August, 1824. 

3. POEMS for YOUTH. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

4. Litto, ditto. Vol. 2, 3s. Gd. 


By a Family Circle. 


lovers of poetry to the second part of Poems for Youth, 
hy a Family Circle. The reception giveu by the pub- 
lic tothe first part of this work was very flattering; 
and its readers will not, we think, tind any diminution 
of interest in the continuation now offered to their no- 
tice '—Monthiy Magazine. 

5 POEMS. By one of the Authors of Poems for 
Youth, hya Family Circle. Second Ed tion, foolscap 
Svo 3s. Od, 
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CiLAn A CHESTER; a POEM. 


Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, 


Landon: printed for W. Simphin and R. Mar- | 


Printed for Wo Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ | 


} 
| Poems on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. se-_ 


*We feel a pleasure in directing the attention of the | 
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This day is published, price 58. 
TPE UNIVERSAL REVIEW No. VI 
Contents: Bibliography — Campan's Pr tm 
Journal—PFouché'’s Memoiis—Blaioville on Te} Monon 
j lites — Dale's Translation of Sophocles — Gratae, 
| Journal of a Resiience in ChitimDavisoy's A ea 
'on Prophecy —Tliele’s Danske Folkesage — Ree 
| Translation of Orlando Furioso—D iniell's Mete me ty 
| gical Essays—The Gil Blas of the Revolution—Re 
ineses—Tibro de Acricultura—Tihe Works of Nichot ‘ 
Fernandez Moratin—Jaies’s Naval History —’ an 


soe — Trans. 
tious of the Asiatic Society—Hawhins’ a 


| : : & Memoi 
| Persian Controversies—Wirgman's Kant's Phibeoche 
re nina Asiatique, 1824—Lessing’s Fables aug 
wigrains—The Gieek Revolution—Foreign Li 
ture. kc. &e, vreigu Litera. 
+; : ris ; : 
| _ Printed for Geo, B_ Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
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; JAMES'S NAVAL HISTORY. 

[ff Author begs to annonnce that a new 
and improved edition of this work is in the press 
intended to be in six volumes Svo., with illustrative 
diagrams of most of the priucipal actions; price, to 
subscribers, four guineas, Authentic communications 
| correcting inaccuracies, or supplying omissions, in thy 
first ed tion, or containing diagrams of actions fought 
subsequently to the commencement of the war in 1 
addressed to the author, esther at Bogg's Westiniuster 
Library, 53, Parliameut Street, Westminster (where 4 
Prospectus containins specimens of the diagrams ny 
be hav), or at the author's vesidence, 12, Chapel Fiehd 
Sonth Lambeth, will be thankfully received, and, if 

transmitted in time, carefully attended to, 

February 1, 1825 


FOSBROKE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA COMPLETE 
| This day is published, in two handsome 4to, volumes, 
embellished with 84 plates and 47 vignettes, price 
£6. in boards, 
pene’ CLOPLEDIA of ANTIQUITIES, 
4 and ELEMENTS of ARCH EOLOGY, CLASSI. 
CAL and MEDLEVAL. Being the first Work of the 
kind ever edited in England. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty. 
By the Rev. T. D. FOSBROKE, M.A’ FSA. 
‘We cannot too strongly recommend this Encyclo 
pedia asa work that no good library should be with- 
out; and, lest some of our readers may think ita diy 
subject, we can assure them that itis elegantly written 
and full of interesting facts, with which every persay 
of liberal education ought to be acquainted.’—Literary 
| Chronicle 
| $44 Thirty-three additional Plates, in iMustration of 
the above Work, may be had, price £1. Is. 
| Printed for J. Nichols and Son, 2, Parliainent Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. BRITISH MONACHISM, U vol. 4to. with pu 
| 
| 
| 








inerous Plates, £3. 3s.; larwe paper, £5 5s. 

2. HISTORY of GLOUCESTER, 4to. with 7 
Plates, £3. 3s ; large paper. £5 5s. 

3. HISTORY of BERKELEY; with Abstract of 
Smith's Lives of the Berkeleys, 4te. £1.58. 


In Two Volumes Svo, with a Fac-simile. of the ret 
whole-leugth Portratof Heury, by Guultier, price 


| 684s. boards, ; 
Vi EMOIRS OF THE COURT OI 
‘ HENRY THE GREAT. 

*,® Noepoch in the History of Europe is so pres 
nant with events of consequence to subsequent ret 
tions of society, as the reigus of Elizabeth of England 
and of Henry the Great of France, coten:poraneaus It 
period aud rivals in the splendour and genius uf the . 
respective cours. Miss Aikin’s elegant voutues have 
intreduced us to a close acquaintance with tie policy 
and intrigues of the great otiicers who directed ti 

councils of Elizabeth, aud those of the Court of _ 
during the same period ave recorded ouly 10 the wm 
of Sully, Prefixe, and in the bghter productions ty / 
develop the Memoires Secrets duns the reige © 
Heury the Great, and wiich form the basis of the pr 
sept history of his te gu site 

‘ That the present work isably w ritten, and es” ’ 
a spirited narrative of facts, will be mauitest ed 
extracts which: follow. The account of the mas 0 
St. Bartholomew is the fullest in our langurge: me the 
cur.ous, that we have judged it proper te tia it the 
entire article, for its own sake, as well as to exh3P™ 
talents of the Autbor..—Monthly Mag. 

Printed for Harding, ‘Triphook, aud 
bury Square, Londun. aaa 
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London :—Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Sv 
Strect, Strand, where advertisements qjane 
andcommunications * for the Editor’ (post Pe reball 
to be addressed. Sold also 6y Simpkin and creel 
Stationers’ Hall Court; J. Booker, 23, Fr capnit 

| Rav, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; pure i 
Pall Mali; Sutherland, Calton Street. = Rok: 

| Gritiin and Co., Glasgow; and by all ee Bo r 

sellers and Newsvenders —Printd bY Davi 
Serle’s Place, Carcy Steet, 
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